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Editorial Notes. 





What's in a Name? 


Tuat an implied negative lurks in the old question was 
confirmed last Thursday at the Annual Meeting of the 
North British Association of Gas Managers; but for a 


long time, as point and counterpoint were made in argu- 


. ” 
ment, it seemed that the answer must be ‘‘ a great deal. 


And, certainly for the few Englishmen present, it was 
fortunate that the matter took a contentious turn, for the 
debate revealed to the full the courage and tenacity of 
the Scottish temperament. 

Unfortunately, considerations of space (to which we 
again referred in our editorial columns last week) prevent 
our reporting all the speakers in full; but from the 
printed matter will appear the various opinions which 
diverged from the President’s motion to change the name 
of the North British Association of Gas Managers to 
‘ The Institution of Gas Engineers of Scotland.’? On 
the one hand we found the term ‘‘ North British ’’ stig- 
matized as parochial—an unworthy label for a great 
national organization—and ‘‘ Gas Managers’ as de- 
scribing the less important duties of a great branch of 
engineering. On the other hand, it was clear that many 
consciences would not square with the appropriation, 
even in extended form, of a title now writ large at the 
head of a Royal Charter, and that sympathetic considera- 
tion should be had for those who are primarily ‘‘ Mana- 
gers’’ and for the many ‘‘ Extraordinary ’’’ Members of 
the Association who are neither Gas Engineers nor Gas 
Managers in the generally accepted meanings of the 
terms. Between these wings of the debate were many 
who, by no means apathetic, were yet content that the 
old order should not change. 

Called upon to speak at a critical point in the debate, 
Mr. Shapley enlisted our sympathy; his position was 
delicate, and wisely he refrained from official pronounce- 
ment without having had an opportunity of conferring 
with his Council. He is, however, personally inclined 
to the view that the term ‘‘ Institution ’’ would be un- 
fortunate. After all, the corporate body of which he is 
President is now more than ever ‘‘ The Institution ’’ to 
gas men far and near; and Mr. Shapley certainly had 
in mind the fact that the Institution of Public Lighting 
Engineers (of which he was President in 1925) before 
registration changed its title to ‘‘ Association ’’ in defer- 
ence to the wishes of the Board of Trade. For ourselves, 
we should have conceived no objection to the term ‘‘ Insti- 
tution,’’ provided the words ‘‘of Gas Engineers’’ did 
not follow in juxtaposition; and we were surprised that 
No mover of an amendment suggested ‘‘ Scottish Gas 
\ssociation ’’—or ‘‘Gas Association of Scotland,’’ to 
accor] more closely with his President’s desire. Such 
titles would have met both wings of ‘‘ the House,’’ and 
Would have possessed the admirable attribute of brevity. 
However, in the upshot the ‘‘ centre’? prevailed, and the 
old name stands. Possibly in any case the Association 
Would still have been known from China to Peru, as 
Neretcofore, as the ‘* N.B.”’ 


Prejudice and the March of Progress. 


THE following is a quotation from a paper on town gas 
supply from coke ovens which Mr. J. K. Dickie read be- 
fore the North British Association of Gas Managers last 
Thursday : ‘‘ It is not the intention of the coking indus- 
““try to take the business of gas supply into their own 
‘hands, but rather to co-ordinate the work of the two 
‘industries for their common weal, and to provide a 
““ gaseous fuel which can be offered at cheaper rates to 
‘* the public.’’ It is reassuring to know that the coke 
oven industry has these happy aspirations. Mr. Dickie 
seems to imply in his contribution, however, that the gas 
industry is holding-up a development which cannot fail 
to be beneficial to the gas consumer. ‘This is not true. 
The industry’s one aim is to supply efficient service as 
cheaply as possible; it is open to take every step likely to 
bring this aim to fruition, and if certain criticisms of the 
overtures of the coke oven industry are made, it is not 
because of perturbation, but beeause the proposed plans 
may not benefit the gas consumer. 

The gas industry has a name for conservatism, but it 
is fair to say that no industry in Great Britain has since 
the war shown such avidity to adopt new improved pro- 
cesses, such freedom from established tradition when this 
has been found wanting, such a keen desire to put rapidly 
and effectively into practice its avowed aim of develop- 
ment from within. It has waited neither for external 
aid nor for a wave of popular opinion, political or 
general; and having forged steadily—perhaps too un- 
obtrusively—ahead, there is no reason why it should be 
asked to bear the burdens of other industrial organiza- 
tions, if the shouldering of these burdens is not in the 
best interests of its consumers. As a national industry, 
it is alive to national questions, and would not in the 
least be likely to bar any development of the coking, the 
coal, and the iron and steel industries, if only for the 
commercial reason that prosperity in these basic indus- 
tries must necessarily reflect favourably on its own ad- 
vancement. It is, in fact, time that the idea that the 
gas industry is a dog in the manger was wiped out once 
and for all. 

The crux of the whole matter—aside from considera- 
tions of reliability of supply and constancy of quality, 
which, we think, are in themselves no longer obstacles 
of first moment—is the price at which coke oven gas 
can be pumped into the gas undertakings storage plant; 
and this is where hasty conclusions prove very mislead- 
ing. In ‘‘ The Times”’ a week ago to-day there was an 
article on surplus gas and electricity, in which the writer 
lays upon the gas industry the blame of gas wastage at 
pithead bye-product plants. He says that the majority 
of the gas distributing undertakings refuse to consider the 
purchase of coke oven gas in the South Yorkshire area. 
Actually, they may at present refuse to purchase it; they 
certainly do not refuse to consider the question. 

Mr. Dickie produces some interesting figures; and in 
view of the gas-works cost of gas into the holder, which 
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(he quotes for a number of important municipal under- 
takings) averages 16d. per 1000 c.ft., he states that it is 
difficult to understand why offers of 6d. to 7d. per 1000 
c.ft. should be made for coke oven gas by gas authori- 
ties. Many people find this difficult to understand. Pur- 
posely we said that reliability of supply was not in itself 
an obstacle of first moment; but it has to be taken into 
consideration. It affects this country far more than it 
does Germany, and it has the monetary effect of depre- 
ciating by almost one-half the price which gas under- 
takings might otherwise offer the coke oven gas sup- 
pliers. It has to be remembered, too, that up to the 
present those undertakings which have been in a posi- 
tion to take coke oven gas are situated in the very areas 
where cheap coal is available, and consequently where 
the net gas-works cost of gas into holder is very low. A 
gas grid such as that under consideration at the moment 
by the Area Gas Supply Committee might modify the 
situation favourably from the point of view of the coke 
oven gas suppliers, in that small undertakings more or 
less remote from the pithead would be able to be supplied 
with gas at a cost lower than they themselves can at 
present manufacture it. At the same time it has to be 
borne in mind that what would favour the coke ovens in 
this respect would have a similar effect on the large gas- 
works, which would be equally able to pump gas into the 
grid. It would appear, as Mr. Thomas Hardie said 
recently, that from the broad point of view gas plant 
with equal priced coals can, owing to its flexibility of 
operation, make gas more cheaply than can coke oven 
concerns which are to a certain extent hampered by the 
primary importance of their main product—which is coke, 
not gas. It might well be, however, that, by a combina- 
tion of gas-works and coking plants in well-defined and 
suitable areas, the gas-consuming public could be sup- 
plied with a cheaper commodity. This is the real ques- 
tion; and it must be approached in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion. Prejudice on either side can retard—it will not 
arrest—the march of progress; but it is idle to suppose 
that prejudice exists only on one side. 


A Great Trust. 


Tue Public Lighting Engineer has a big duty thrust upon 
him, as will be made evident by perusal of the proceed- 
ings of the Association devoted to his interests, whose 
annual meeting took place last week in Bournemouth. 
To quote the words of Mr. S. B. Langlands (the Presi- 
dent), in bringing the business to a close, ‘‘ the Council 
have the care of all people under their consideration ; ”’ 
and this applies to each individual member of the Associa- 
tion. It should perhaps be explained that Mr. Lang- 
lands’ remark was called forth by the following exhorta- 
tion from one of the delegates: ‘‘ Do not trouble about 
‘* the motorists, but look after the poor pedestrians, and 
**the Council will be doing good work.’’ 

It is, of course, the fact that no interest must be over- 
looked; but, at the same time, we must confess to a 
feeling of keen sympathy with the appeal on behalf of 
those who are compelled to move about on foot. The 
motorist enjoys many advantages; while those of the 
pedestrian appear to be few. It seems hard to get the 
motorist convicted of his faults, and still harder to obtain 
adequate penalties; whereas opportunity is readily taken 
to lay blame for accidents upon the unfortunate pedes- 
trian, who is practically always the greater sufferer. 
How far from the truth would it be if the word ‘‘ pedes- 
trian ’’ was substituted for ‘‘poor’’ in the following 
statement, which the writer saw chalked upon a wall 
during a recent visit to Ireland: ‘‘ The poor have no 
‘rights, and but few friends? ’’ However, the ground 
is still used for walking upon, and probably will be, more 
or less, for a good many years to come, so that provi- 
sion must be made for the safety of the misguided in- 
dividuals who continue thus to use it. In the minds of 
those persons, doubtless, the two public officials holding 
first place (and we put them in their right order) will be 
the street lighting engineer and the chief constable. 
Whatever may be the views of motorists, adequate street 
lighting is essential to the safety of the pedestrian; and 
efficient traffic control is necessary to both. Without 





these, the position of the foot-walker, and without the 
latter, at any rate, that of the motorist, must become im- 
possible; and therefore is a great trust reposed in the 
officials named. 

Once, at least, during the meeting it was asserted that 
public lighting must be subservient to considerations of 
public health. But is not adequate street lighting a ‘‘ con- 
sideration of public health?’’ Is not the ever-growing 
list of road accidents—a list which has attained such pro- 
portions that it cannot be contemplated without a shudde: 
—a matter affecting the public health? How far now ar 
the figures of maimed and killed from equalling the total: 
of any one of the nation’s chiefly dreaded diseases? So 
much is it a question of ‘‘ public health ’’ that it would 
be folly to place any other consideration in front of it 
Again and again was the declaration heard that “‘ it i 
all a question of finance.’’ That is true as regards th 
extent to which the public lighting engineer is able to 
provide adequate street illumination; but it should not 
be true as regards the authorities upon whom devolv 
the duty of providing the lighting. If these authorities 
are unable to meet the needs of rural areas and arterial 
roads, then let the responsibility be placed upon broade: 
shoulders; but for goodness sake let us get away from 
the bonds of finance. It is a great national work which 
must be undertaken at any cost; and the public lighting 
engineer is the man who must carry it out. When and 
where the way is clear for him to do so, he will derive 
much useful information from the proceedings at the 
Bournemouth meeting. 


Ideas from the Lighting Conference. 


Many interesting questions relating to the illumination 
of our streets and buildings were discussed last week at 
Bournemouth. With one exception, all the contri- 


butions, including the Presidential Address of Mr. S. B. 
Langlands, were published in the ‘‘ JournaL’’ fo: 
Sept. 11, the closing day of the meeting; and in later 
columns of our issue to-day will be found a full report of 
the proceedings. As we observed last week, the com- 
munications were short and concise, but they lost nothing 
through this; they are full of ideas and suggestions, to a 
few of which we call attention here. Mr. Langlands says 
that no public lighting department can afford to be with- 
out a well-equipped testing station. In his own city— 
Glasgow—the lighting laboratory costs money, but is 
saving every day far more than it costs. All new 
material, such as burners and mantles, is tested, as also 
is all equipment which it is thought may have deteriorated 
in use. It is a plan which will appeal strongly to our 
readers, for nothing is more disheartening than to see an 
efficient installation losing in efficiency for want of a little 
attention periodically. There are many places in this 
country to-day where gas concerns supply the illuminant 
to local authorities, but have no further control over the 
results. Due to lack of maintenance, the lighting is often 
far from satisfactory; and, of course, the general public 
blame gas. 

Our lamp manufacturers and silica manipulators will 
doubtless discuss how the suggestion of Mr. C. H. Wood- 
ward, that mantle clusters might with advantage be con- 
structed in cone formation, can be put into effect. What 
Mr. Woodward wants is a cone formation apex down- 
wards, with concentric silica reflecting chimneys to pre- 
vent the gaseous products from one tier of mantles inter- 
fering with those above it; and he thinks that better light 
distribution would be obtained if the chimney could be 
metallized, to increase the specular reflection. Like Mr. 
Langlands, Mr. Woodward is a great believer in pre«e- 
termining the value of new materials, and is of opinion 
that lighting departments would do well to equip them- 
selves with photometers and micro-telescopes, to ‘est 
both the illuminating power and the robustness 0! 
mantles. But he points out that, even granted first-«'ass 
material, only by close and intelligent study of loca! con- 
ditions—the incidence of traffic, the effect of backg ind 
and road surfaces, tbe influence of contrast, and so on— 
can the best results be obtained. Haphazard met ods 
are of no avail to the modern lighting engineer. H 
particular emphasis on the undesirability of too gre@ 
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yniformity in either internal or external illumination. 
Regarding the former, he deplores the excessive use of 
ceiling illumination, an opinion which we heartily en- 
dorse. 

‘Lighting and Rating ’’ is the title of a paper by ex- 
Bailie James MacDougall, of Glasgow, and his remarks 
are very much to the point. First, all town and city 
councils should have special departments to deal with 
public lighting, and these departments should be served 
by officials specifically appointed for the work. Secondly, 
it should be recognized that, practically without excep- 
tion, the cities and towns in Great Britain are ‘‘ simply 
playing with the lighting question ;’’ they are unprepared 
to spend anything approaching what ought to be spent 
on lighting, and most certainly there ought to be a 
separate lighting rate. Thirdly, the Elysium of adequate 
illumination being far distant, the utmost must be done 
with the money collected; and here the author puts in a 
plea for cheaper gas for street lighting. Glasgow has 
long appreciated the value of these principles; and the 
quality and efficiency of its lighting service is an admir- 
able example of what can be accomplished by determined 
eflort and steady control. Regarding the raising of funds 
for lighting, there seems no reason why motorists should 
not contribute to the cost of providing them and their 
“victims ’? with the service which their number and 
speed necessitate. The Road Fund is always looked at 
with envy; but it seems only right that it should help 
to bear the cost of lighting. There are many villages 
and small townships through which run important main 
roads carrying an enormous amount of night traffic; 
and it is absurd to call upon the few inhabitants of these 
villages to provide adequate. illumination of the roads in 
their areas. They simply cannot raise the money, and 
there is no reason why they should. 

Besides cheap and satisfactory gas, the supply of which 
is naturally the primary aim of our industry, there re- 
mains the possibility of improving street lighting by 
private aid; and this is the subject of a paper by Mr. 
J. S. Dow, the Hon. Secretary of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society. Instances are furnished by the ‘‘ parade 
lighting ’’ installed in some streets in London, Sheffield, 
and other cities, maintained partly by a contribution by 
local merchants. As we have mentioned before in the 
“TouRNAL,”’ in the United States this plan has been 
adopted on a much more extensive scale. Occupants of 
stores and business premises in important thoroughfares 
have consented to share in the initial cost of the instal- 
lation, and have responded readily to the argument that 
better lighting attracts custom and brings.trade. This 
idea, we suggest, might with advantage be encouraged. 

We have touched on a few of the interesting sugges- 
tions put forward at the conference. There is, however, 
one other important matter to which we would refer in 
closing this note, and that is the growth of the Associa- 
tion of Public Lighting Engineers not only in member- 
ship—and incidentally in quality of membership—but in 
the theoretical and practical usefulness of the work it is 
accomplishing with such obvious enthusiasm. The 
Association is only six years of age, but the members are 
certainly justified in forgetting its recent birth in the 
pride which they are properly entitled to take in contem- 
plation of the work done in this short period. 








Chair of Gas Engineering at Sheffield. 

We are glad to learn that the Sheffield Gas Company have 
romised an annual subscription of £250 towards the estab- 
lishment of a Chair in Gas Engineering at the Applied Science 
Department of the University of Sheffield. 

Underwriting Default. 


It has come as a great shock to the more trustful portion 


f “eé ” 


the investing public to find that underwriting is no 
guaran'ce whatever that the expected proceeds of a share issue 
will b It seems that people have actually been able 
‘o underwrite shares for which it was impossible for them to 
Pay, if called upon to do so. This did not matter so long as 
le procedure was for the underwriter to pocket the com- 
mission, and for the public to take all the shares, and so relieve 


him of his liability ; but when the tide turned, and the under- 


realized. 








writer was called upon to fulfil his guarantee, trouble naturally 
In the case of some companies, to 
whom the public subscribed money on the strength of unsound 


arose in these instances. 
guarantees, the results have been serious. Now, the promotion 
of companies, and business in their shares, brings profit to cer- 
tain people, and it is for them to see that proper safeguards are 
provided. A person who applies for shares on the strength of 
underwriting agreements which on the face of them guarantee 
in any circumstances a sufficiency of working capital, is en- 
titled to expect the agreements to be carried out. The trouble 
now is said to lie with ‘‘ sub-underwriters ; ’’ but the investor is 
not concerned with this. Often enough he finds himself with 
few of the trumps in his hand; but he is at least entitled to 
i What if he ceased to lay his 


count upon a “‘ square deal.’’ 


golden eggs in the City? 


More Statistics. 

The collection and study of statistics are not a cure for all 
industrial and commercial evils, but a valuable means of 
guiding those in positions of responsibility. These words con- 
clude an article in the Trade Supplement of ‘‘ The Time§,’’ in 
which the writer, after remarking that one of the causes of our 
present suffering was the post-War boom in business, when 
industrialists enlarged their commitments to meet an illusory 
prosperity, says: The great difficulty in avoiding abnormal con- 
ditions is the lack of adequate statistics of production and of 
accumulated stocks of merchandize. Each industry needs an 
impartial, centralized statistical bureau, for the collection of 
regular reports of production, stocks, and consumption of the 
products of all manufacturers in the industry. Strict secrecy 
must naturally be observed in regard to the figures of the dif- 
ferent companies, a final list being circulated to all the manu- 
facturers showing total production, stocks in all hands, and 
rate of consumption. These data represent the desirable mini- 
mum for the guidance of producers in the industry. In addi- 
tion, it would be advisable to include statistics of unfilled 
orders, deliveries, and the proportion of shop capacity fully 
employed. 

Newcastle Bitumen Cable Explosion. 

If any doubt still remained as to the cause of the fatal 
explosion in the Newcastle Cloth Market on Aug. 16 (when two 
persons received fatal injuries and sixteen others were hurt), it 
was set at rest by the verdict of the Coroner’s Jury, that 
‘* death was due to injuries from an explosion of bituminous 
gas caused by a defective electric cable.’’ The Jury added that 
there was no evidence to show whether or not the gas ignited 
spontaneously. After the explosion, investigation showed that 
the ground round the cable was hot. Tiles were removed, and 
it was found that, owing to the extremely high temperature 
the bitumen had melted and produced a gas containing hydro- 
The gas escaped into a cellar, where the explosion 
The bitumen cables are being replaced by a rubber 


gen. 
occurred, 
compound cable. 


_—_ 
—_ 


FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


[Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to 
assist in making this diary of events as complete and useful 
as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all meetings. ] 





Sept. 18-19.—Crramic Society.—Refractory Materials Section 
Meeting, Midland Grand Hotel, St. Pancras. 
Sept. 19.—Society or British Gas INDustRries.—Council meet- 
ing in the afternoon. 
Oct. 4.—NortH oF ENGLAND Gas MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Autumn meeting at Middlesbrough. 
4.—MANCHESTER District INSTITUTION OF Gas_ ENGI- 
NEERS.—General meeting. 
Oct. 8.—ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING Socirety.—Meeting at 15, 
Savoy Street, W.C. 2, 6.30 p.m. 
9.—EasTERN Counties Gas MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Autumn meeting in the Holborn Restaurant at 2.30 p.m. 
Oct. 28-30.—BritishH COMMERCIAL GaAs ASSOCIATION.—Annual 
Conference at Eastbourne, 
Nov. 20.—Socisty oF BritisH Gas 
General Meeting, Hotel Metropole. 


<i 
cl 


Oct. 


Oct. 


INDUSTRIES.—Autumn 





Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux.—The 
annual conference of the Association will be held at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, during next week-end, commencing on 
Friday, Sept. 20. 
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PERSONAL. 


Major Ricuarp Mies has been appointed to manage the 
Ironworks Department of Messrs, Newton, Chambers & Co., 
Ltd., Thorncliffe Collieries, Ironworks and Chemical Works, 
near Sheffield, in succession to his father, the late Mr. T. V. 
Miles, Director and General Manager. 


The marriage took place at Dorchester, on Sept. 7, of Miss 
Phyllis Osmond, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Osmond, 
of Dorchester, and Mr. Clifford John Horne. Miss Osmond 
was a member of the clerical staff of the Dorchester Gas Com- 
pany, of which her father has for a long time been Manager. 


Congratulations have been extended to Mr. Maurice T. 
Suaw, of the Belfast Gas-Works staff, who recently obtained 
the Degree of B.Sc. in Engineering of the University of London. 
During the past nine months Mr. Shaw has been engaged in 
supervising carbonizing plant at the works. On the recom- 
mendation of the Manager, he has now been appointed to the 
position of Technical Assistant. 


OBITUARY. 


The death has taken place of Mr. Leonarp HALL, Gos and 
Water Consulting Engineer to the Rhyl Council. 


The death occurred, on Sept. 10, of Mr. Jounn Leicu. J.P. 
of West Leigh, near Preston, aged 77, Chairman of the Preston 
Gas Company for several years. 


The death occurred on Tuesday, Sept. 10, after a short jj]. 
ness, at the Hillside Nursing Home, Lidlington, of Mr. Ratpy 
Hackett, in his 86th year. He was Manager, and later Lessee. 
of Gas-Works in Oxfordshire and Hertfordshire, and was 
actively associated for many years with the gas industry, often 
acting in a consultative capacity. He was elected a member 
of the British Association of Gas Managers in 1878. Mr. 
Ralph Halkett, the General Manager and Secretary of the 
Sheffield Gas Company, is a son, and received his early training 
under his father. Our readers will join us in our expression 
of sympathy with Mr. Halkett of Sheffield. 





GAS STOCK AND 


SHARE MARKET. 


[For Stock and Share List, see later page.] 


Last week the stock markets, while they still remained some- 
what subdued, displayed a more encouraging tendency. This 
was chiefly reflected in the gilt-edged market, but there was 
also a renewal of New York activity. Dealers take a more 
favourable view of the monetary situation, and a confident feel- 
ing prevails with regard to future business. War Loan was 
specially favoured in view of the four months’ dividend accrued 
in the price, and Treasury Bonds were also supported, the latter 
being slightly the cheaper of the two. 

The Gas Market cannot be said to be animated. Although 
the general depression has not affected this market to the same 
extent as in others, it is clear that during the past few weeks 
prices have tended to sag. It is possible that the continued 
fine weather has not encouraged business in the industry; but 
inquiries of the various companies indicate that the reduction in 
gas sales, if any, are unimportant, and every confidence is 
shown in the results for the year. It will be seen from the 
Stock and Share List that the movements in values on the week 
are small, and that there have been improvements in one or 
two instances, but, excepting ex div. reductions and the fall of 
24 in Imperial Continental Capital, there has been no reduction 
in the quotations in excess of 1} p.ct. 

The following transactions were recorded during the week : 

Monpay.—Aldershot and District 74, Barnet District 7 p.ct. 
1123, Commercial 943, 95, European 16%, 163, 173, 173, Gas 
Light and Coke 18s., 18s. 3d., 4 p.ct. cons. pref. 743, Imperial 
Continental 437, 438, 439, 441, 442, 443, 444, 445, Oriental 117, 
Primitiva 4 p.ct. cons. deb. 814, 82, 4 p.ct. deb. (1911) 82, South 
Metropolitan 101, 1o1}, ror}, 1013, 102, Uxbridge 5 p.ct. 96, 
964. Supplementary prices, Associated Gas and Elec. ‘‘ A” 
$73, Croydon 7} p.ct. pref. 1023. 

Tuespay.—Alliance and Dublin 963, 973, 98, Gas Light and 
Coke 17s. 10}d., 18s, 14d., 18s. 3d., 4 p.ct. pref. 73, 733, 3 p.ct. 
deb. 563, Imperial Continental 432, 435, 437, 438, 439, 4394, 440, 
Primitiva 34s. 3d., South Metropolitan ror, 101}, 101}, 6 p.ct. 
pref. 1063, Sutton 118, 1184, 5 p.ct. deb. 98, Uxbridge 5 p.ct. 
96, 97. Supplementary prices, Associated Gas and Elec. ‘*‘ A ”’ 
$72, Gravesend and Milton 5 p.ct. std. 70, Horley *‘ B ’’ 73 p.ct. 
std. 107. 


WepneEspDay.—Alliance and Dublin 96, 973, European 16, 
Gas Light and Coke 17s. 10}d., 18s., 18s. 13d., 188. 3d., 4 p.ct. 
pref. 744, 3 p.ct. deb. 56, 563, 573, Imperial Continental 432, 
4323, 437, 440, Primitiva 35s., 4 p.ct. cons. deb. 813, 82, South 
Metropolitan 1013, 101§, 3 p.ct. deb. 58, South Suburban 5 p.ct. 
104, 105. Supplementary prices, Associated Gas and I:lec. 
‘* A” $69, $71, Lea Bridge 5 p.ct. pref. 81, 82. 

Tuurspay.—Alliance and Dublin 94, Bombay 17s. 6d., British 
Gas Light 118 ex div., 4 p.ct. deb. 73, European 163 ex div., 
Gas Light and Coke 17s. 10}d., 18s., 18s. 13d,, 33 p.ct. 613, 62, 
4 p.ct. pref. 74;%, 744, Imperial Continental 430, 432, 435, 437, 
Oriental 1165, 117, Primitiva 34s. gd., 34s. 104d., 35s., 35s. 3d., 
South Metropolitan roof, 101, ror}. 

Fripay.—Alliance and Dublin 98, European 16, Gas Light 
and Coke 17s. 10}d., 18s. 13d., 18s. 3d., 33 p.ct. 623, 3 p.ct. 
deb. 56, 5 p.ct. deb. 993, Imperial Continental 424, 425, 427, 428, 
430, South Metropolitan 63 p.ct. deb. 983, Sutton 1183, Totten. 
ham and District 3} p.ct. 106, Uxbridge 5 p.ct. 96. Supple- 
mentary prices, Brighton and Hove 4 p.ct. deb. 73, Warwick 66. 

The short loan market was easier in tendency during the 
whole of last week, and towards the close fresh money was 
obtainable at as low as 3} p.ct., old loans being renewed at 
from 4; p.ct. down to 4 p.ct. There was an increased demand 
for Treasury Bills, the amount applied for being greater than 
for any week since July 12; but the average rate at which they 
were allotted was only slightly in excess of the previous week 
at £5 gs. 8°27d. p.ct. 

Movements in the Foreign Exchange Market were insigni- 
ficant. Sterling on New York closed without change at 4.84}; 
Belgas depreciated slightly to 34.873 ; German reichsmarks wer 
a little dearer at 20.36}; Italian lire closed at 92.69}; whil 
Spanish pesetas at 32.86, Dutch florins at 12.093, and French 
francs at 123.90, were unchanged. 

Silver was cheaper at 234d. per oz., and Gold was unchanged 
at 84s. 113d. per oz. 

The Bank Rate is 53 p.ct. to which it was raised from 4 p.«t 
on Feb. 7. The Bank’s deposit rate is 34 p.ct., and the deposit 
rates of the Discount Houses are 3} p.ct. at call and 3} p.ct. at 
notice. 
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NATIONAL GAS 


COUNCIL. 


Meeting of the Central Executive Board. 


A Meeting of the Central Executive Board of the National 
Gas Council took place on Sept. 10 at No. 28, Grosvenor Gar- 
dens, S.W.—Sir Davip Mitne-Wartson in the Chair. 


MARKETING OF TAR, CREOSOTE, AND PITCH. 


It was reported that a Joint Committee of tar producers in 
the gas and coke oven industries, and tar distillers, which had 
been set up to frame a scheme for the pooling, disposal, and 
sale of tar, creosote, and pitch, was proceeding on satisfactory 
lines. Negotiations were in progress for the formation of both 
a creosote pool and a pitch pool upon a permanent basis, and 
arrangements had been made for the purpose of stabilizing 
prices for the time being. 


Area Gas Suprp_y COMMITTEE. 


It was reported that, in accordance with the decision of the 
Central Executive Board at their last meeting, a copy of the 


Preliminary Survey prepared on behalf of the Council had been 
forwarded to the Area Gas Supply Committee. 


STATE-AIDED ELECTRICITY SUPPLY. 


Arising out of a specific case brought to the notice of the 
Council, it was decided to set up a small Committee to « nsider 
the position created by the State-subsidizing of schemes for the 
supply of electricity in rural areas. 


ConjJOINT CONFERENCE OF Pusiic UTILITy ASSOCIATIONS. 


It was reported that a meeting of the Conjoint Conference of 
Public Utility Associations had taken place on July 11, hen a 
report was made with regard to the question of mains and 
cables in highways. It was stated that a Memorandum on this 
matter had been prepared and forwarded to the constituent 
Associations of the Conjoint Conference, and also to in jividual 
members of the Conference. The water interests had, how- 
ever, written pointing out that they could not depart from thelr 
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revious decision, and would not therefore negotiate with the 
highway authorities. Both the water interests and other bodies 
represented on the Conjoint Conference agreed, however, that 
there would be no objection to the gas and electricity interests 
negotiating individually with the highway authorities; and 
negotiations were therefore pending. 

Ram.way Wacons—CorrECTION. : 


In the report of the meeting of the Central Executive Board 
held on July 9 last, it was poorer ye stated that the Memoran- 
dum forwealel by the Council to the Standing Committee on 
Mineral Transport expressed the view that there should be two 
classes of wagon—viz., 20 tons and 12 tons. The final decision 
of the Central Executive Board was that ultimately 20-ton 
wagons should be the standard size; and the Memorandum in 
question contained this recommendation. It was stated at the 
meeting of the Board on Sept. 10 that a lengthy communication 
had now been received from the Standing Committee on Mineral 
Transport, asking for further information with regard to— 

(a) the cost that would be involved in making the alterations 
necessary to enable 20-ton standard mineral wagons to be 
dealt with at gas-works where this cannot already be 
done ; 

(b) the desirability of gas-works taking more of their coal 
supplies in train-loads. 


It was agreed that the Council should endeavour to collate this 
information. 











RaTING APPEAL. 


It was reported that the assistance of the Council had been 
asked by a Gas Company in connection with an appeal which 
that Company was making to Quarter Sessions against the 
decision of the Local Assessment Committee, on the ground 
that a question of principle was involved, in that the Assess- 
ment Committee had refused entirely to accept the ‘‘ profits 
principle ’’ as the basis of valuation of the undertaking, and 
had valued the undertaking upon the contractors’ principle. 
The matter had been referred by the Council to a Special Com- 
mittee dealing with such matters, which had met that morning 
and had recommended that the Council should render assistance 
in the way of advising the Company in question, adding that it 
was unlikely that the case would go to Quarter Sessions. It 
was agreed to adopt the recommendation of the Committee in 
question. 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE. Use or Gas 1n Councit Houses. 


Members were reminded that this matter had been considered 
by the Joint Industrial_Council:for the Gas Industry in March 
last, when a resolution was passed urging the Minister of 
Health to prevent local authorities from imposing restrictions 
upon the tenants of council houses as to their choice in the 
matter. In view of a recent case where the Corporation was 
excluding gas from their housing schemes notwithstanding 
many appeals from the tenants to be supplied with gas, it was 
decided that a deputation from the Council should seek an 
interview with the Minister of Health on the matter. 








The Sixty-Eighth Annual General Meeting of the North 
British Association of Gas Managers was held in the University 
Buildings, North Street, St. Andrews, on Thursday last. Mr. 
J. W. Napier, Alloa, the President of the Association, occupied 
the Chair, and was accompanied to the platform by past and 
present officials of the Association, Provost W. N. Boase, re- 
presenting the City of St. Andrews, ex-Provost George Aikman, 
Chairman of the St. Andrews Gas Company, Mr. C. S. Shapley, 
President of the Institution of Gas Engineers, and others. The 
attendance of ordinary and extraordinary members at the outset 
of the programme for the day was one of the best in the history 
of the Association. 


A Civic WELCOME, 


The PresIDENT said they were favoured by the presence of 
the civic head of the City of St. Andrews—Provost Boase. The 
gas industry recognized that municipalities played a very im- 
portant part in the affairs of gas; and they all appreciated the 
recognition which the Council of St. Andrews accorded them. 
They felt that in a city of such tradition and importance in the 
affairs of the world as St. Andrews they were not only honour- 
ing that city, but they were being honoured by it. This was a 
university city ; and they, belonging to a scientific and technical 
association, considered it fitting that they should come to St. 
Andrews and be welcomed not only by the civic head of the 
city, Provost Boase, but by ex-Provost George Aikman, who 
had been the Chairman of the St. Andrews Gas Company for 
many years. If his memory served him right, ex-Provost 
Aikman was present on the last occasion when the Association 
met in St. Andrews. 

Provost W. N. Boas said it gave him very great pleasure to 
offer the members a formal, but none the less cordial, welcome 
to the City of St. Andrews. The Town Council whom he repre- 
sented felt glad and proud that the Association had elected to 
hold their annual conference there. They sincerely hoped that 
the members would enjoy their stay in the city, and that the 
conference would be in every way a great success, 

The PresipENT expressed the gratitude of the members of 
the Association for the cordiality of the reception given by the 
Town Council. They hoped to have the pleasure at a later 
stage of the proceedings of partaking of the hospitality of the 
Civic Fathers. 

Ex-Provost Georce AIKMAN said that as Chairman of the 
local Gas Company he would like on behalf of his co-Directors 
and himself to be associated with the kindly welcome which 
had been given by the Town Council of St. Andrews. He was 
very glad indeed that the Association had elected to hold their 


annual meeting in St. Andrews, because, frankly, he did not | 


think they could have chosen a better place. The natural 
beauty of the surroundings, the historical reminiscences as- 
sociated with the district, and the academic atmosphere which 
was present all combined to create a city which was difficult to 
equa’. He felt sure that the short visit the members were pay- 
ing to St. Andrews at this time would be enjoyed to the full by 
everyone. 

_ The Presipent, acknowledging the welcome, said he realized, 
in glancing over the records, that the St. Andrews Company 
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had played no small part in the development of the industry and 
the city. He had pleasure in recalling the fact that Sir Hugh 
Lyon Playfair was a Director of the St. Andrews Gas Com- 
pany, and he undoubtedly did much to bring the city into fame. 
That name was one to conjure with; and it must be a matter 
of interesting tradition and value to the local Gas Company that 
such an honoured name should appear in the list of Directors. 
Provost Boase and ex-Provost Aikman at this point with- 
drew ; and the ordinary business of the meeting was taken. 


THe Late Mr. ALEXANDER WILSON. 


The PRESIDENT said the annual report and financial statement 
had already been circulated, and he presumed these would be 
taken by the members as read. He desired, however, to take 
the opportunity of paying a tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Alexander Wilson, at one time Chief Gas Engineer to the City 
of Glasgow, President of the Institution of Gas Engineers, and 
one of the Past-Presidents of their own Association. His name 
would go down in the records of Scottish gas affairs as one who 
did much by his personal work and by his zeal and interest to 
forward the interests of gas manufacture. His personality was 
winning and attractive. He was particularly anxious and 
solicitous for the welfare of the youth of the industry. There 
was no question that the late Mr. Wilson’s interest in that 
department was one of striking value. It certainly had been 
instrumental in paving the way for considerable benefits for the 
younger men of«the industry to-day. 


EDUCATION. 


The finances of the Association were particularly healthy. 
{t was likewise pleasing to observe that the Benevolent Fund 
was in a happy position. Then with regard to education they 
would observe that as the gas industry in Scotland they were 
to be congratulated on subscribing an annual sum of about 
4,300. That money was allocated among the technical colleges 
in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dundee. During the past year 
considerable attention had been given to the position of the 
isolated gas student. In Scotland it was felt that something 
required to be done on behalf of that type of student. It was 
pleasing to note that the endeavours of the Association to bring 
about certain concessions to these students by reason of the 
geographical position they were in had met with success, The 
handicap under which they had previously suffered had now 
been removed. They were now substantially in the same posi- 
tion as those better situated geographically as regards ancillary 
subjects. The President concluded by formally moving the 
adoption of the report. 

Mr. Grorce Braipwoop, Coatbridge, seconded the motion, 
which was agreed to unanimously. 


New MempBers. 


The Secretary (Mr. Archd. Kellock, Airdrie) submitted the 
following supplementary list of new members: 

Ordinary Members.—Messrs. Thomas S. Lockhart, Gas 
Manager, Rothesay; Peter Low, Gas Manager, Elgin; W. E. 
Readdie, Gas Manager, Anstruther; Charles E. Smith, As- 
sistant Gas Manager, Aberdeen; M. A, Waddell, Gas Manager, 
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Laurencekirk. Extraordinary Members.—Mr. E. B. Tully, 
Director of Messrs. Tully, Sons, & Co., Ltd., Newark-on- 
Trent; Mr. F. Tudsbury, Managing Director of the Scottish 
Tar Distillers, Ltd., Falkirk. 

Tue Title oF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The PresipeENnT said he proposed at this stage to submit 
formally the motion standing in his name—* That the Associa- 
tion in future be called ‘ The Institution of Gas Engineers of 
Scotland’ and that Rule I. be rescinded to this effect.’’ Mr. 
Napier said that the name by whieh an Association of pro- 
fessional men was designated was of some value and import- 
ance. It was of value in so far that it exhibited the status and 
learning of the individual. To his mind it was of importance 
also, in so far that the industry concerned should be repre- 
sented by men of scientific and technical understanding. ‘The 
gas industry within the past ten years had reached a high stan- 
dard of national work, and as a public utility service its duty 
was of paramount importance. But, above all, gas administra- 
tion to-day was a technical position which reached a higher 
standard of man. He felt that what was true of the immediate 
past years would be more so in the future of the profession. 
There had come into the business of gas manufacture and gas 
supply institutions of great importance and influence. He 
might say that the National Gas Council was the Parliament of 
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the industry, while the British Commercial Gas Association 
was the powerful factor on the commercial side. Most im- 
portant of all, so far as personnel was concerned, was the high 
standard of qualification for entrance to the profession that 
was demanded by the Education Scheme of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers. The North British Association was. national 
as regards Scotland, and a national title was required. ‘The 
words ‘‘ North British,’’ it seemed to him, had a parochial 
meaning—indeed, no meaning whatsoever, for the reason that 
North Britain was an unknown phrase. As a matter of fact, 
it was a name that had fallen into complete desuetude. All 
of them, he felt, were professional men representing the gas 
industry in Scotland. They were Scottish by birth, by tradition 
and character ; and they ought to be Scottish by name. Who- 
ever heard a Scotsman termed a North Britisher? As regards 
the words ‘‘ gas engineer ’’ being substituted for those of ‘‘ gas 
manager,’’ surely no objection whatever could be offered. As 
he looked at it, it evidenced the higher value of the profession. 
The premier gas association of Great Britain—in that con- 
nection he would refer to the Institution of Gas Engineers 
embodied the term ‘‘ engineer ’’ only. They were engineers 
first and last, and the term manager was simply departmental. 
It signified, as he viewed it, only a part of their qualifications 
and duties. 

Mr. Davin Vass, Perth, said he had much pleasure in second- 














LEFT to RIGHT: Messrs. T 


W. Harper (Ayr), James Bell (Dumbarton), Archibald Kellock (Airdrie—Secretary), H. G. Ritchie (Falkirk 


J. W. Napier (Alloa—President), C. S. Shapley (President of the Institution of Gas Engineers), David Fulton (Helensburgh—President-Elect 


and R. M. Simpson (Denny) 
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THE YOUNGER GRADUATION 


HALL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, IN 


WHICH MR. AND MRS. NAPIER 


ENTERTAINED SOME 280 GUESTS AT LUNCHEON, 


ing the resolution, for the reason that the new title was sug- | 


gestive of a more united front, 

Mr. R. M. Simpson, Denny, regretted he could not support 
the motion. The status of the gas industry had recently been 
increased by the gaining of a Charter. That Charter was now 
something that belonged to that Institution, and those who were 
members of that body were entitled to be termed “ gas en- 
gineers ” by virtue of that Charter. If the Association adopted 
the title suggested, then there was a great proportion of mem- 
bers who could not be included within the category of_‘‘ gas 
engineers.”’ The inference was made by the President that the 
introduction of the words ‘‘ of Scotland’? would overcome any 
possible difficulty. That was the very point on which he found 
himself in direct disagreement with the President. If Mr. 
Napier’s motion was carried in its present form, he (Mr. 
Simpson) did not think the Association would be improving its 
position in Scotland. The by-laws of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers made it clear that its members possessed the privilege 
of using certain letters by way of defining their qualifications. 
It really’ amounted to this—that members of the Association 
under whose auspices they were meeting could by the intro- 
duction of the words ‘*-of Scotland ’’ appropriate to themselves 
the use of the same initials.” If that was to be privileged in 
Scotland, then it ought to be made equally applicable to their 
Irish and Welsh colleagues. In the event of that sort of thing, 
then the Charter for which the Institution of Gas Engineers 
had fought so strenuously became of really no value whatever. 
Surely the members of the profession in Scotland appreciated 

| recognized the fact that-higher prestige had been conferred 
pon the gas industry by the granting of the Charter. Person- 

he had no rigid. objection to the title; his chief complaint 
> that Mr. Napier in his motion was nationalizing the title 

» far as Scotland was concerned. , As an amendment, there- 

«, he was prepared to move that the Association should for 

future be termed ‘‘ The Scottish Institution of Gas: En- 
incers and Managers,”’ 

H. G. Rirenie. (Falkirk) seconded the amendment. He 
ted out that 50 p.ct. of the members of the Association were 
members of the Institution of Gas-Engineers. Now that 
Institution had got the Charter, he did not think the mem- 
of the Association under whose auspices they were meeting 
iid adopt the title embodied within the resolution of the 
‘ident. What was suggested by Mr. Simpson gave them all 
was required. 

ir. GEorGE Braipwoop (Coatbridge) spoke in support of 

President’s motion, while Mr. Joun Frazer (Dalmarnock) 
ght the proposed title ought not to be adopted unless the 
ibers of the Association were prepared to undergo the same 
is that applied to members of the Institution of Gas En- 
rs. This implicated the extraordinary members of the 
h British Association. He therefore supported the amend- 


r. Joun Witson (Motherwell) thought the title ‘* Scottish 
ciation of Gas Managers ”’ 
views of those in two minds. 
rs had just emerged from an arduous fight for a Charter ; 


an at the present stage he felt it would be a misfortune to do | 
| 


an\ ‘hing that might belittle the achievement. 
1e PresipenT, having. further argued his point, stated that 


he was willing to put forward as title ‘‘ The Institution of Gas | 


En jineers and Managers of Scotland; ’’ and Mr. Simpson and 


would go far.towards meeting | 
The Institution of Gas En- | 


Mr. Rircuie indicated that they were prepared in that case to 
withdraw the amendment. Mr. Napier then invited Mr. C. S. 
Shapley to speak. 


The President's Memento, which has been beautifully refashioned. 


The plaque of Murdoch is of silver, and is carried in a finely wrought 
bronze frame suitable for table or for hanging. 


Mr. C; S. Suapiey, President of the Institution of Gas En- 
gineers, said that when he came to the meeting he was not 
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PRODUCT OF AN UNOFFICIAL LENS. 


aware that such a motion as that proposed by the President 
was on the agenda. As President of the Institution he had 
made it a matter of policy never to speak on any debateable or 
contentious point without first consulting the members of his 
Council. Of course he had his own personal view on the 
resolution before the meeting; but he considered it would be 
unwise to make any definite statement with regard to it. If 
he might, however, be allowed to make one remark, it was 
this—that the use of the word “ Institution ’’ was rather un- 
fortunate. 

The discussion was brought to a close by the raising of the 
question whether the members should not first vote in favour 
of a change of title. : 

Mr. R. W. Cowie (Hawick) thereupon moved that the name 
remain as before; and the carrying of his motion by a large 
majority closed the incident. 


Tue Metuop or VorTING. 


Mr. Davip Futon said that, with a view to giving all quali- 
fied members an opportunity of voting on the appointment of 
office-bearers, whether they were present at the annual general 
meeting or not, he was prepared to move that ballot papers 
should be transmitted by post. He suggested that the time 
had arrived when drastic steps should be taken to stimulate 
among the members a greater interest in the election of officials. 
For some years the number of members voting at the annual 
general meetings had varied considerably. The lowest was 
possibly about 50, while the highest figure was round about 8o. 
Even taking the higher figure, it represented far too low a pro- 
portion of the membership, which was approximately 180. The 





feeling was that if every member of the Association was given a 
voting paper at least a fortnight prior to the annual general 
meeting he could have an opportunity of calmly considering for 
whom he was going to vote. 

The resolution corny ee duly seconded, ; 

Mr. Joun Witson (Motherwell) remarked that the Council 
ought to concentrate on making the arrangements clearer, so 
as to minimize invalid and spoiled ballot papers. 

Mr. Gseorce Bruce (St. Andrews) said that, to his mind, 
what Mr. Fulton had proposed was tantamount to going back 
to the old days of corruption. The right way of electing officials 
was by the ballot box. : 

Mr. Georce Keittor (Greenock) said that the method which 
was in vogue to-day, and which Mr. Fulton sought to change, 
was ultimately agreed to after very considerable thought. 
What Mr. Fulton proposed was the reversion to a system of 
twenty or thirty years ago which many of them deplored. 

Mr. Futton said he had tabled the proposal merely because 
during his term of office as Secretary many members com- 
plained to him that they had been prevented from exercising 
their votes in an election in which they were keenly interested, 
because of an inability to attend the annual meetings. 

Following some further discussion a vote was taken with the 
following result: For Mr. Fulton’s motion 36; against 30. 

The Presipent said that, as the change contemplated re- 
quired a two-thirds majority, the motion must fall. 


PRESENTATION OF CERTIFICATES. 


The Presipent, at this stage of the proceedings, presented 
the certificates of the Institution to the successful Scottish 
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students. In doing so Mr. Napier remarked that the young 
men of the gas industry in Scotland were to be congratulated 
on their excellent work. It was most gratifying to the senior 
members of the industry to find that so many of the younger 
men had gained certificates. 

The successful students, the majority of whom were present 
to receive their certificates, were as follows: 

Higher Grade Engineering.—1st Class: Sam McGown (Dal- 
marnock) and Alexander Ivan (Helensburgh) ; 2nd Class: T. M. 
Duncan (Perth) and W. S. Johnstone (Dundee). 

Ordinary Grade.—Engineering and Supply: James Storrier, 
F. R. Mitchell, W. G. Heggie, J. M. Dow, and John Duffy (all 
_ of Dundee); Supply only: Wm. Neilson. 


Tue UNIVERSITY LABORATORIES. 


The PRESIDENT announced that the Chemical Laboratories of 
the University of St. Andrews were famous for their research, 
and Prof. Read had arranged a visit for all the members of the 
Association who were interested. 


REPORT OF SCRUTINEERS. 

The report of the scrutineers disclosed the result of the elec- 

tion of new office-bearers as follows: 

President.—Mr. David Fulton, Helensburgh. 

Senior Vice-President.—Mr. H. G. Ritchie, Falkirk. 

Junior Vice-President.—Mr. T. W. Harper, Ayr. 

Members of Council.—Messrs. George Bruce, St. Andrews, 
and George Braidwood, Coatbridge (both for three years) ; 
Robert M. Simpson, Denny (two years). 

Mr. Davip Futon briefly returned thanks for the honour 

conferred upon him. 
PRESENTATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. H. H. Gracie (Edinburgh) presented the President with 

the usual memento of his year of office ; and 

Mr. Napier acknowledged the gift. 


VoTEs OF THANKS. 


Mr. W. B. M‘Lusky, the President of the Manchester District 
Institution of Gas Engineers and Managers, followed with a 
vote of thanks to the President, the readers of the papers, the 
University of St. Andrews, the Town Council, and the St. 
Andrews Gas Company. 


THE LUNCHEON. 


On Thursday the members and friends of the Association 
were the guests of the President and Mrs. Napier at a luncheon 
which was held in the Younger Graduation Hall. 


After the Loyal Toast, 

Mr. W. M. Mason, Manager of the British Commercial 
Association, proposed the toast of ‘‘ The City and University of 
St. Andrews,’’ coupled with the names of Provost W. M. Boase and 
Prof. Read, of the Chemistry Department of the University. 

Provost BoasE, in his acknowledgment, observed that an interval 
wenty-five years had elapsed since the North British Association 
honoured St. Andrews with a visit. In that connection the point 
just occurred to him that if twenty-five years hence they returned 
to the city of St. Andrews he (the Provost) would just be the age 
that ex-Provost Aikman was at the moment. He noticed during 
the dinner, and in the earlier proceedings of the ordinary meeting, 
that the President required to have recourse to a 63d. hammer for 
the enforcement of order and the rules of debate and procedure. 

Prof. Reap remarked this was the second occasion on which the 
Younger Graduation Hall had been used since its formal opening, 
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and it was the first time the building had been used for a non- 
academic function. It was of importance that the University of 
St. Andrews should be recognized as being particularly interested 
in chemistry, which subject, he said, owed a great deal to the 
pioneers of the gas industry. 

Ex-Provost ANDREW AIKMAN, Chairman of the St. Andrews Gas 
Light Company, Ltd., proposed the toast of ** The Gas Industry.’’ 
He observed that the development of the industry, particularly in the 
present century, had been nothing short of remarkable; and it was 
significant that to-day the manufacture of gas was closely associated 
with almost every other industry. Gas was used in practically all 
trades. 

Mr. C. S. Suaptey, the President of the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers, with whose name the toast was coupled, briefly replied. 

Miss Frances Warrock, M.B.E., of St. Andrews, proposed the 
toast of ‘‘ The Chairman;’’ and Mr. Napier replied 

SociaL Events. 

In delightful weather a series of social functions was carried 
out on Wednesday under the auspices of the Association, Mr. 
Bailie George Bruce, Gas Manager at St. Andrews, had charge 
of the ladies’ golf competition on the Old Course of the grey 
city, while Mr. James O. Scott, of the New Grange Meter 
Works, Edinburgh, was the Convener of the men’s golf handi- 
cap played over the Eden Course. Mr. C. F. Dunlop, of 15, 
Gordon Street, Glasgow, was, as in previous years, the Secre- 
tary of the bowling competition. ‘his was decided on the 
green of the St. Andrews Bowling Club, the use of which was 
kindly granted for the occasion. 

In a ladies’ putting competition the first prize was won by 
Mrs. Keillor, of Greenock; the second by Miss Wilson, of 
Glasgow ; and the third by Mrs. George Bruce, of St. Andrews. 
Mrs. Napier kindly entertained the players to tea and presented 
the prizes. 

Sixty-three players took part in a competition over the Eden 
Course. The challenge bowl and memento were tied for by 
Mr. R. L. Laing, Brechin (78—6 = 72), and Mr. Robert Cairns, 
Glasgow (85—13 On the replay Mr. Cairns was the 
winner. The best scratch score was returned by Mr. R. L. 
Laing, with 78. Other handicap winners were: Section I. 
Mr. W. B. Hudson, Manchester; Mr. A. Cuthbert, Grange- 
mouth; and Mr. P. M. Cim, Buckie. Section II].—Mr. R. B. 
Glover, Bramhall; Mr. J. Wilson, Motherwell; Mr. D. D. 
Bruce, Thurso; and Mr. R. W. Broadhead, Ashton-on-Mersey. 

In connection with the bowling competition the winners of 
the trophy were—Messrs. A. Robertson, Annan; A. D. 
Coubrough, Alyth; R. J. Philp, North Berwick; A. Craig, 


Kilwinning. 
golf competition, played over the Old Course 
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In the ladies 
on Wednesday afternoon, the prizewinners were Miss Morton 
(a Yorkshire County player) with a gross score of 96; Mrs. 
George Keillor, 84 net; and Mrs. R. D. Glover, 85 net. 

On Thursday evening the Provost, Magistrates, and Coun- 
cillors of the Royal Burgh of St. Andrews and the Directors of 
the Gas Company entertained the Association and many guests 
in the Town Hall. The reception was followed by a delightful 
vocal and instrumental concert, and this by dancing which con- 
tinued with enthusiasm till the small hours of Friday. In the 


course of the evening Mr. David Fulton, the President-Elect, 
proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the hosts, and to Councillor 
Miss Warrock, M.B.E., who was largely responsible for the 
arrangements. 

On Friday morning visits were paid to many of the buildings 
of antiquarian or historical interest for which St. Andrews is 
famed. 












OF 


Paper before the Division of Gas and Fuel Chemistry of the American Chemical Society. 





PREPARATION AND STANDARDIZATION OF SOLUTION. 


tassium Iodide Solution.—A solution of 10 p.ct. by weight 


potessium iodide and go p.ct. by weight distilled water is used. 
fh'; solution should be kept in a dark place. With proper 
car: it will remain satisfactory for use for several weeks, 
but if allowed to stand in the sunlight it will slowly decom- 
Pos, so that an indication of iodine will be found with starch 
ind.<ator. The fresh solution should show no trace of free 
10d e 


S arch Indicator.—Potato starch has been found to be the 
m¢ 


sensitive indicator for iodine. It is sensitive to two drops 
of « oorN iodine in 20 cc. of solution, whereas wheat starch 
anc soluble starch are sensitive only to three drops. To pre- 


par: 


the solution, dissolve 2 or 3 grammes of starch in a few 





“ Numbers in parentheses refer to literature cited at end of article. 


(Concluded from p. 555.) 








centimetres of cold water and add to 200 cc. of boiling dis- 
tilled water. Continue to boil for 2 or 3 min., then cool to 
room temperature. This solution should be made fresh every 
day; otherwise a distinct change from blue to white will not 
be obtained when titrating the iodine. Furthermore, when 
using an old solution the colour change will be from blue 
to pink, which does not change readily to white and gives an 
untrue end point. The same difficulty may be encountered 
if the purifying system is not properly removing sulphur dioxide 
or other acid gases to such an extent that the potassium 
iodide becomes saturated with them. When the iodine solu- 
tion to be titrated is concentrated, it is best not to add the 
starch indicator until most of the iodine colour has been dis- 
charged with the thiosulphate. If it is added to a concén- 
trated solution, a flocculent precipitate may result, which ob- 
scures a true end point. 

Sodium Thiosulphate Solution.—This solution should be 


2 
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approximately o'oo1 


normal—that is, 0°24332 gramme per 
litre. Before standardization, it should be allowed to stand 
about four weeks so that equilibrium may be attained, after 
which its strength will remain constant for several months. 
The practice followed by this laboratory is to make up a fresh 
solution each month which is not standardized or used until 
it has aged for at least one month. 

The thiosulphate solution may be standardized against pure 
iodine solution. Commercial iodine should be sublimed similar 
to the method given in Treadwell-Hall’s ‘* Analytical Chemis- 
try,”’ Vol. II. 

The pure doubly sublimed iodine is weighed out very ac- 
curately to obtain approximately o’oo1 normal solution, and 
whatever normality is obtained is taken as the standard solu- 
tion. Iodine is very hygroscopic and vaporizes easily, so it is 
necessary to use special precautions in weighing. About 2 
grammes of potassium iodide and a few drops of water are 
placed in a weighing bottle and weighed. About o-2 gramme 
of iodine is then added and weighed again. The difference 
in weight is the exact amount of iodine. The solution is then 
made up to 1 litre with distilled water. If desired, the nor- 
mality of the iodine may be checked by arsenious oxide as out-. 
lined by Treadwell-Hall. However, for ordinary purposes the 
iodine weight and, therefore, normality may be taken as cor- 
rect. 

The sodium thiosulphate solution is then standardized 
against the standard iodine solution, using starch as the in- 
dicator. 

To convert the thiosulphate into terms of carbon monoxide 
the following typical calculations are involved: 

If 0'0974 gramme of I, is weighed out per 1000 cc., 1 cc. solution = 
0'0000974 gramme I,. By titration 10 cc. Ig = 8°37 cc. Na,S,Os. Then 
1 cc. Na,S,O0s = 10/837 = 1°195 cc. Ip, or 1 cc. NagSgOs = 1°195 X 
©'0000974 = O’0001164 gramme Iy. 1 cc. NagS,O3 = 30,701,720/64,674'59 xX 
00001164 = 0°0552 cc. CO at 60° Fahr. and 760 mm. Hg. 


DERIVATION OF Factor FOR CHANGING cc. Na,S,O, To cc. 
CO.—lIn standard sodium thiosulphate solution as made up, 
I cc. = 0000127 gramme of iodine, and from the reaction 


1,05 + 5CO = I, + 5CO, 


is equivalent to o‘00007 gramme of carbon monoxide by the 
following equation : 


140 : 253°8 = X : 0'000127 


X = 0'00007 


Since 1 cc. of carbon monoxide at 0° C. and 762 mm. Hg = 
0'00125 gramme, o'00007 gramme = 0056 cc. of carbon mon- 
oxide at o° C, and 762 mm. Hg. 


1 cc. of sodium thiosulphate = 0000127 gramme Iz = 0'056 cc. CO at 0° C 
and 762 mm. Hg. 


Converting to 15°6° C. and 760 mm. Hg. 
o°056 : X 273 : 288°55 


X = 0'0592 cc. of CO at 15°6° C. and 760 mm. Hg (dry) 


As the sample taken is always saturated, this figure must 
be converted from dry to saturated. The vapour pressure of 


water at 15°6° C. 13°26 mm. Hg. 


PV (P’ — p)Vv’ 
T ri 
where P = vapour pressure of water at 156° C. Then 
700 X 0'0592 _ 740 74V' 
288°55 288°55 


V o'0602 cc. of CO at 15°6° C. and 760 mm. Hg. saturated. 

Deriving the formula for securing the factor from the above: 
140 X 288°55 X 760 x X 

253'8 X O'00125 X 273 X 746°74 


Factor 


where X grammes I, per cc. of thiosulphate. 


30,701,720 


64,674°59 


Factor = xX 


Errect oF Various Gases ON IODINE PENTOXIDE. 


In order to determine the effect of all gases which may be 
present either in fuel gases or in the products of combustion 
of gas on the operation of the iodine pentoxide apparatus, 
these gases were prepared and a known amount of them was 
drawn through the system. All the chemicals were in place 
when these tests were made. 

Carbon Dioxide.—Carbon dioxide obtained from carbonic 
acid cylinders was used for these determinations. Mixtures 
of carbon dioxide and nitrogen containing amounts of carbon 
dioxide varying from 4°7 p.ct. to 17°7 p.ct. were drawn through 


the apparatus. No indication of a reaction with iodine 
pentoxide was obtained. 

Ethylene (typical of illuminants).—Ethylene mixed with 
nitrogen in percentages varying from 0043 to 1°93 p.ct. 


ethylene was used. This gas was obtained from cylinders 
purchased*from manufacturers of ethylene for dental purposes. 
It analyzed 100 p.ct. illuminants. When both chromic acid 
towers were maintained at room temperature, ethylene was 








— 


practically completely oxidized by iodine pentoxide at 15»° ( 
The following table indicates the results obtained : 





Chromic Acid at Room Temperature. Chromic Acid at 100° C 








Ethylene in Indicated CO Ethylene in Indicated CO 
Sample. Obtained. Sample. Obtain 
P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct 
0° 0428 | O'O4l4 0° 0862 o'o! 
0° 1068 | 0°1550 0°1735 0° 003 
1°930 5°070 0° 253 o°o! 


When the first chromic acid tower is heated to 100° ¢ 
the second is maintained at room temperature, a larg: 
centage of the ethylene is oxidized or absorbed by cl 


- and 


per- 


mic 
acid and the indicated percentage of carbon monoxide is very 
low, as shown in the above table. These results in: icate 
that, if ethylene is present in combustion products, it is oxi- 
dized by iodine pentoxide, and the carbon monoxide results 
obtained are not exact where the chromic, acid is maintined 
at room temperature. If, however, the chromic acid is 
heated, most of the ethylene does not reach the iodine pen- 
toxide. The effect of ethylene on iodine pentoxide is substan- 
tiated by Gautier ("'), who states that ethylene, acetylene, 
vapours of benzene, and alcohol are oxidized partially by iodine 
pentoxide. 
Oxygen.—Oxygen in concentrations which may be obtained 
in products of combustion or fuel gas has no effect on iodine 


pentoxide. This is known because 20'93 p.ct. oxygen in air 
gives no reaction. 

Hydrogen.—Hydrogen was prepared by the action of sul- 
phuric acid on zinc. The gas as prepared analyzed 4°8 p.ct. 
oxygen, 25°6 p.ct. nitrogen, and 69°6 p.ct. hydrogen. When 
percentages varying from o°o5 p.ct. to 0°337 p.ct. were mixed 
with nitrogen, no reaction whatever was obtained with iodine 
pentoxide. 

Methane and Ethane.—For the purpose of these experi- 
ments, natural gas containing 80°5 p.ct. methane, 18:2 p.ct. 
ethane, and 1°3 p.ct. nitrogen was used. Amounts varying 
from 0°057 p.ct. to 0428 p.ct. natural gas mixed with nitrogen 
gave no reaction when passed through the apparatus. 

Hydrogen Su!phide.—No reaction was obtained with hydro- 
gen sulphide present in percentages as great as 1°435 ‘p.ct 
This gas was prepared in the usual manner by dropping hydro- 
chloric acid on ferrous sulphide. 

Sulphur Dioxide.—When as much as 3°02 p.ct. sulphur 
dioxide in nitrogen was passed through the apparatus, no in- 
dication of a reaction with iodine pentoxide was obtained. A 
known amount of iodine was added to the potassium iodide 
solution, and no interference in obtaining a satisfactory end 
point in the titration was observed. The sulphur dioxide was 
prepared by dropping sulphuric acid on sodium sulphite. 





CONCLUSIONS. 


The iodine pentoxide apparatus developed by the U.S 
Bureau of Standards and the A.G.A. Testing Laboratory may 
be used successfully for routine analysis of carbon monoxidé 
in concentrations as low as o'oo2 p.ct. in the products of 
gaseous combustion when: (1) Carbon dioxide, oxygen, hydro- 
gen, methane, ethane, hydrogen sulphide, sulphur dioxide, 
nitrogen, and oxides of nitrogen are present in small quantities; 
(2) formaldehyde is present in less than 1 p.ct. if one chromi 
acid tower heated to 1o0o® C. Correct readings cannot 
be secured where relatively large quantities, 0°04 to 1°9 p.ct., 
of ethylene are present in the products of combustion. 


is 
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ASSOCIATION 
SIXTH 





OF PUBLIC LIGHTING ENGINEERS. 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE AT BOURNEMOUTH. 


[The Presidential Address and Papers read were published in last week’s “ JOURNAL.”] 


From Monday to Thursday of last week (Sept. 9 to 12), the Association held their Sixth Annual General 
Meeting and Conference in the Town Hall at Bournemouth, under the Presidency of Mr. S. B. LANGLANDS, 


J.P., Lighting Inspector, Glasgow. 


The conference opened on Monday evening, with a reception 
in the Town Hall by the Mayor of Bournemouth (Alderman 
Charles H. Cartwright, J.P.), who declared open an Exhibi- 
tion of Public Street Lighting Appliances. He was cordially 
thanked by Mr. J. F. Colquhoun, of Sheffield (the outgoing 
President), for the honour done the Association, the members 
of which were subsequently entertained to light refreshments. 
An account of the exhibits, so far as they related to gas, fol- 
lows this report. 

On Tuesday morning there was a large attendance at the 
opening business session of the conference. 

The Mayor extended a civic welcome to the Association, 
and remarked that conferences of this kind possessed two 
great assets. In the first place, they brought together the 
members of the Association, who, by virtue of their occupa- 
tion, were during the remainder of the year scattered units. 
In the second place, the meetings were of great valué to the 
towns in which they were held. 


POPULATION AND AREA AS AFFECTING PUBLIC LIGHTING. 


Proceeding, the Mayor remarked that, although the public 
lighting of the Borough of Bournemouth might not realize the 
highest expectations of the members, he would ask them to 
take into account the fact that towns with a similar popula- 
tion spread over a much smaller area could have good light- 
ing at far Jess cost than Bournemouth, which was a garden 
city composed mainly of residences standing in their own 
grounds. Because Bournemouth was a garden city, with all 
its beautiful attributes, it must necessarily occupy, in relation 
to population, a greater area than an urban town. There 
were 135 miles of roads in the Borough of Bournemouth, all 
of which had to be lighted more or less effectively; and it 
could easily be understood that, outside some of the main 
thoroughfares, it would be absolutely impossible to instal in 
135 miles of roads which were used by a population of 100,000 
so brilliant a system of lighting as might be employed for the 
same number of people over a much smaller area. However, 
this was by the way. The members of the Association were 
occupied in attempting to solve all the problems connected with 


pub’ c lighting; and it was because they were engaged on so 
imp rtant a task that their welcome to Bournemouth was so 
cor al. 


ALL STREETS SHOULD BE WELL LIGHTED. 


\'-. CotguHoun, acknowledging the hearty reception that 
had been accorded the Association in Bournemouth, said the 
mer bers had looked at the public lighting; and, speaking 


quit: frankly, they had in certain respects experienced dis- 
app: ntment. The Mayor had given them an explanation; but 
he .d hope that the Corporation of Bournemouth would, as 


a re-ult of this conference, give such assistance to the appro- 
Prie'e officials that there would in future be no need to ex- 





On Tuesday the delegates were the guests at luncheon of the Chairman 
and Directors of the Bournemouth Gas and Water Company. 





plain why the borough was not Well lighted in all its streets. 
Good lighting was a valuable asset to any town, industrial or 
residential. 

Tue New PRESIDENT. 


Mr. CoLguHoun said the next duty assigned to him was the 
introduction of the new President, Mr. Langlands. This, 
however, was quite unnecessary, as Mr. Langlands was the 
‘* father’? of them all. Perhaps he might be permitted to 
welcome him again to the Presidential Chair. The Associa- 
tion had grown considerably since the time when Mr. Lang- 
lands became its first President; and he was sure that he felt 
proud of this growing ‘‘child.”’ | During Mr. Langlands’ 
second term of office further progress in the usefulness of the 
Association might confidently be anticipated. There was also 
room for expansion of the membership. The Association had 
done great work for public lighting throughout the country. 
There was no doubt that by it the public conscience had been 
awakened to the need of better street lighting. 

Mr. S. B. Lancianps (Glasgow) then took the chair, amid 
acclamation, and expressed his pride and pleasure at serving 
the Association. It was a special gratification to hear the 
remarks which had just been made, because Mr. Colquhoun, 
like many others present, was one of his ‘‘ boys.’’ They all 
remembered the work which Mr. Colquhoun did last year in 
Sheffield, in preparing for them a special street lighting de- 
monstration, which had proved of great value. His -year of 
office had been altogether most successful. It was a pleasure 
to hand him the Association’s diploma, which would serve as 
a reminder of all this good work, 

The minutes of the last meeting having been taken as read, 
it was agreed that Messrs. C. Brown and J. Love be ap- 
appointed Scrutineers of the ballot papers for the election of 
Council and officers for 1929-30. 

Mr. Lanéianps then proceeded to deliver his Presidential 
Address. 


LIGHTING AND RATING. 


Ex-Bailie James MacDoucatt (Convener of the Watching 
and Lighting Committee of the City of Glasgow) read the first 
of the papers prepared for the conference; and a long discus- 
sion upon this brought the morning’s session to a close. 


Discussion. 


Mr. E. C. Lennox (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) argued that it was part 
of the city lighting engineer’s work to assist in some way to better 
the lighting of the main highways. He would like the Council to 
consider this matter, in the hope that a petition would be made to 
the Ministry of Transport for some different method of rating so 
far as public lighting was concerned. It seemed unfair that the 
parishioners should have to meet the expense of lighting the'’r high- 
ways because of the huge increase in traffic, over which they had 
no control. Another point was the way in which the Ministry of 
Many cases had 


Health were regarding loans for street lighting. 
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come to his notice in which either the method adopted was very 
poor or public lighting was altogether absent, and parishioners were 
desirous of improvement. The process that had to be gone through 
was both lengthy and complicated. The lighting of highways should 
be assisted by grants by the Minister of Transport out of the 
revenues derived from motor taxation. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’"] There 
should be collaboration with kindred Associations so as to provide 
in several parts of the country practical demonstrations of well- 
lighted highways. Unless something of this kind was done, . he 
was afraid the interest of the public at large would never be secured. 


ATTEND TO THE SLUM AREAS. 


Councillor Turaves (Chairman of the Sheffield Watch Committee) 
stated that in his city they had not confined themselves solely or 
simply to providing light for reckless motorists and those who were 
imbued with the speed craze. He was delighted to think that the 
Immediate Past-President of the Association had sought to make 
the lives of those who dwelled in the slum districts somewhat more 
pleasant. The Association would be doing really sound social work, 
if it endeavoured to improve the lighting systems of the courts ‘and 
alleys of the cities. The more of these plaees that were lighted, 
and the better they were lighted, the less work would there be for 
those who were responsible for law and order. The present trend 
of thought was to to concentrate on motorists and main roads; but 
he hoped that the members, in their official activities, would not be 
induced to neglect what might seem to be the less important parts 
of a city. 

Mr. A. E. Jepson (Sheffield) pointed out that a statement of area 
was necessary to complete the comparative table included in the 
paper. 

ComPuLsION COMING? 


Mr. Cotgunoun said that they, as an Association, must be in 
hearty agreement with the suggestion that the lighting of rural areas 
was something which could not be left to the urban district coun- 
cils. The job was far too big for them. In America, many 
arterial roads were lighted by the various States. The experience 
of those who were fortunate enough to visit America last year con* 
firmed the view that city lighting was best left in the hands of 
the local authorities. In many cases it was carried owt by com- 
panies; but the balance was undoubtedly in favour of thg work 
being done by the local authorities. | While the street lighting of 
this country had been improved, there remained numbers of places 
where sooner or later something of the character of compulsion 
would require to be applied, either by the State doing it through 
the Road Fund or by a national Act. It would therefore be to the 
advantage of local authorities to consider whether they were carry- 
ing out their duties in such a way that, even if the principle of com- 
pulsion was applied, nothing would require to be done in their par- 
ticular area. If they viewed their duties in this manner, there would 
in many instances be a definite improvement. He hoped he might 
live to see the day when the streets of a city would have to be 
lighted according to the standard set down by the specification. 


MECHANICAL CONTROL. 


He had had five years’ experience of clock controllers. There were 
something over 6000 in Sheffield; and he regarded’ the fears of the 
author as unfounded. A man could supervise and inspect 200 lamps 
with clocks, as against 120 hand-controlled; and he did supervise 
them, and see that they were lighted, so that the local authority were 
carrying out to the full the obligation put upon them. There was 
here mechanical assistance for lamplighters of which he thought it 
was well that advantage should be taken; with hand contro] men 
must be out at all hours of the morning to extinguish lamps. 
This work could well be done without daily supervision by the clock 
controller, so that the job was made more healthy and more com- 
fortable, and on this ground alone mechanical control should be 
considered. But all th's was qualified by the point to which the 
author made reference towards the end of his paper—the varying 
prices for gas throughout the country. Undoubtedly, if the price of 
gas was high, there was no point at all in spending money to main- 
tain efficient service. The obvious thing to do was to change-over, 
if one was not getting a proper supply at a fair price. The price 
quoted for Sheffield was not quite correct. It should be 1s. per 1000 
c.ft., not 11d. The author’s remarks were deserving of the careful 
consideration of the ‘* B.C.G.A.” and of the gas industry generally. 
There were places in which the prices charged for gas were quite 
unjustifiable ; and if the gas industry wished to retain this load, they 
must set about doing it in a reasonable and proper way. The paper 
was a very courageous one. He hoped that in ten years’ time the 
statement that ‘‘the majority of the cities and towns in Great 
Britain are simply playing with the quesion of street lighting ”’ 
would be less true than was the case to-day. 

Councillor Joun Crarke (Convener of the Aberdeen Lighting Com- 
mittee) said that in his city the aim was to get a high average over 
the whole area. The question of courts and slums had occupied a 
great deal of their attention; and they had done what they could to 
light them. In addition to this, however, they had taken the still 
better way of endeavouring to do away with the slums. The motorist, 
he thought, might be asked to pay for his lighting. The Road 
Fund should be utilized for the purposes for which it was raised. 
The whole thing was a question of finance; and it should be 
remembered that lighting must be subservient to broad questions of 
public health, so that they could not expect to obtain unlimited re- 
sources. Lighting inspectors should understand that it was not in- 
difference, but simply want of resources, which at present was limit- 
ing public lighting. 


Price or Gas For Pusuic Licurine. 


Mr. T. Witkie (Leicester) remarked that in the smaller urban 
listricts it was not possible for the lighting to be the sole duty of 
a particular official; but in various ways the larger towns could give 





help to their less powerful brethren. So far as his own city w: 
cerned, it had been able to help the smaller towns round 
and this plan might be extended. Where one had a Gas 
mittee who not only did not reduce the price charged, but this 
had added 3d., making it almost 3s., it was absolutely impossil 
the Lighting Committee to improve gas lighting ; and they had 
fore to go to electricity, which was supplied at a trifle over 3 
unit. The Association should tackle the question throug! 

“ B.C.G.A. ;’’ for engineers must reduce the price of gas it 
wished to retain the lighting load. 

Mr. H. Crecc (Burnley) agreed that the gas industry 
to charge a fair and reasonable price for gas. An excessive « 
was a suicidal policy; but in considering prices as between 
and town, the various services which were included must be | 
in mind. Generally speaking, the gas lighting was originally i 
hands of the gas industry, who provided the mains, services, colt 
and lamps; and they had made an inclusive charge which cx 
interest and sinking fund on this capital expenditure. The lig/ti 
by the gas departments usually embraced the difficult task of illu 
ating the back courts and other inaccessible positions. He quot: 
instance of a mile of main being laid solely for supplying seve: 
lamps. The cost of gas in that case was very high; and the 
of gas must have some relation to the services provided. Men 
of the Association could feel assured that progressive gas enginve 
would do everything in their power to see that gas was sold 
reasonable price. All the gas lamps in Burnley were operated by 
clock controllers, and the system of inspection was that a man took 
one-half one night and the remaining half the second night. But 
even if they were inspected nightly, he could assure the author of 
the paper that the saving would be substantial. The saving in 
mantles, the uniform lighting and extinguishing, and the improved 
labour conditions, were all great advantages. 

Mr. C. H. Woopwarp (Bournemouth) pointed out that in the paper 
the varying prices for gas were compared on the basis of 1000 c.ft. 
For all purposes of comparison, the figures should be on the basis 
of the therm. 

Mr. G. Cowan (City Engineer’s Department, Portsmouth) said he 
had to look after the street lighting; but this was only part of his 
duties. The lighting of Portsmouth was partly by the Gas Company, 
but principally by the Electricity Committee. Taking the ordinary 
street lamp, the cost of gas was slightly higher than electric light. 
They were making a considerable improvement in the lighting of 
main streets by introducing ceptral lighting. This was found to be 
an improvement of 25 or 30 p.ct. over curb columns. One point 
about electric light was bad for traffic. The diffusion obtained from 
gas lighting was not secured with electricity. Only two or three 
weeks ago a fatal accident occurred which might be put down to 
the fact that the light from the arc lamps rather interfered with 
the motorist. He had been told that the blinding effect of the 
central lights might interfere with motor traffic. 

Mr. H. Davies (Chesterfield) remarked that Lighting Comm‘'ttees 

had to put their estimates before the Finance Committee, who had 
the final voice in the matter. Any saving in one direction in public 
lighting, instead of going direct to the rates, should be entirely 
devoted to improvements in other directions. This would be a great 
help. 
Mr. A. C. Cramps (Croydon) expressed the view that the time had 
arrived for a little more standardization of prices. For rates charged 
for gas and electricity up and down the country—and more especially 
electric'ty—there could be no justification whatever. There should 
be no insuperable difficulty in standardizing prices for street lighting. 
The greater part of the trouble was in getting people into the right 
state of mind. There ought also to be a minimum standard of light- 
ing, below which there should be no thought of going. 

Bailie MacDouGa.t, in reply, said that for half-a-century he had 
been interested in public lighting affairs. He saw what he thought 
was the first public electric lamp 51 years ago in Paris; 


LUNCHEON, 


On the completion of the morning session, a.party of about 
200 were the guests at luncheon in the Town Hall of the 
Directors of the Bournemouth Gas and Water Company. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Cuartes L. Morcan, C.B.E. (Past-President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and Deputy-Chairman 
of the Company), presided, and, in proposing the toast of the 
Association, explained that the absence of the Chairman (Mr. 
William Cash, J.P., F.C.A.) was due to his absence in New 
York, as one of a deputation of chartered accountants dealing 
with important matters in America. They had, however, with 
them another Director, Lieut.-Col. Harold Woodall. It was 
a pleasure to attend a meeting of this kind; and, on behal! of 
his Board, he offered the Association a very hearty welcome. 
At the same time, he expressed their gratitude to the Mayor 
of Bournemouth, the Mayor of Poole, the Mayor of Christ- 
church, and other Mayors who had joined them. It said a 
great deal for the importance of the occasion when gentlemen 
who had so much to do in their own spheres of activity 
gave their time in this way. He invited any delegates who 
might wish to do so to visit the gas and water works, upon, 
which, under the able guidance of their Engineer and Ge: 
Manager (Mr. P. G. G. Moon), the Company had st 
nothing. Another point he wished to mention was that the 
Company were working side by side in the most fri dly 


Pe ak; 


manner with the electricity undertaking. Each gave and t 
and providing this was done in a proper business spit 
competition, it was good for both. 

In acknowledgment, the PresIDENT expressed the deep ap- 
preciation of the members of the hearty welcome and | a 
tality accorded them. It was gratifying to hear of the co «ia! 
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relations subsisting in Bournemouth between the Gas Com- 
pany and the Corporation. 


COMPROMISE IN ILLUMINANTS. 


The afternoon was devoted to considering the paper, by 
Mr. C. H. Woopwarp (Lighting Superintendent, Bourne- 
mouth), entitled ‘‘ Compromise in the Use of Illuminants for 
Public Lighting.’”’ A long discussion followed, a few points 
from which have been extracted. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Haypn Harrison said that what the public lighting engineer 
had to strive for was to make £1 do the work of £2; and the 
author had shown how best this could be accomplished. Good ap- 
pearance did not inevitably denote big capital expenditure ; a simple 
artistic pattern of standard might cost little. He hoped in future 
the capital charge per foot of lighting would be largely reduced. 
The object was to light the road, and not to spend unnecessary 
money on the standards. Thus efficiency should be their first aim. 
Road surfaces in this country were getting blacker and blacker with 
the greater use of tar; and he had noticed how much easier it was 
to see on the concrete roads. The question of road surfaces was one 
in which he trusted lighting engineers would in course of time have 
a say. The use of tar had come about by a natural sequence of 
events; but consideration had never been given to its great effect 
upon visibility on the road. 

Mr. E. H. Horstmann, referring to gas controllers, said that it 
was better always to make the insertion between the lamp-post and 
the lamp-head, by putting the controller between the two. This 
had been done in many cases, thus improving the lighting and giving 
a better effect. 

Mr. E. Stroup pointed out that Holophane, Ltd., had been giving 
much attention to directional lighting of streets. Bare lights were 
abhorred by lighting engineers; illumination must be controlled. 

Mr. E. J. Stewart (Glasgow) remarked that there were very few 
technical difficulties in connection with street lighting which could 
not be overcome; the troubles were mainly financial. He went on to 
deal with the subject of glare. 

Mr. G. Cowan said that in Portsmouth span-wire high-power 
lights gave improved illumination away from the trees. They had 
adopted concrete roads there in many instances. 

Mr. Woopwarp, in reply, admitted that glare was the great bug- 
hear; and they were up against the difficulty that it cost money to 
suppress it. That was to say, in the first place money had to be 
spent on providing light which one afterwards had to cut-off. 


AMERICAN PRACTICE IN PUBLIC LIGHTING. 


[Prior to the business on Wednesday, the President placed a 
wreath at the foot of the War Memorial in the gardens adjoin- 
ing the Town Hall.] 

Wednesday morning’s session opened with a paper by Mr. 
J. F. Cotgunoun (Lighting Engineer, City of Sheffield) and 
Mr. E. J. Stewart, M.A., B.Sc. (Public Lighting Department, 
City of Glasgow). What follows is an extract only, for the 
paper consisted mainly of a description of a series of slides 
relating to the visit of the authors to the United States. 

Street lighting held a prominent place at the meetings in 
America last year of the International Commission on IIlumina- 
tion, and in the demonstrations during the preceding tour. 
Street lighting in Britain has, indeed, gained: much benefit by 
the formation of its particular Association and by the official 
linkage thus made possible between the activities of street- 
lighting engineers and those of other national bodies concerned 
with illumination. Such are the National Illumination Com- 
mittee of Great Britain, and the British Engineering Standards 
Association. We have had such definite joint achievements as 
the British Standard Specification for Street Lighting, and the 
demonstrations of its working at the last conference of our own 
Association. Further, through its representation on the British 
Illumination Committee our Association has become an integral 
part of the International Commission on Illumination. 


STREET LIGHTING AT THE I.C.]. MEETINGS. 


When you look at the bulky volume, the record of the 
Saranac meetings, you will recognize that it is hopeless in the 
time at our disposal to give an adequate account of the pro- 
ceedings and demonstrate their full value to our Association. 
Even if we confine our words to the’sessions of the Street- 
Lighting Technical Committee, it is difficult to convey all that 
Was accomplished. The report of the discussions alone at these 
Sessions occupies over forty pages in the volume. 

The street-lighting session was accorded first place on the 
programme after the opening plenary session. We may claim 
that the subject took a predominant position at the meetings, 
by the attendances and the keenness of the discussions. The 


time allowance had to be extended, and actually three sessions 
were needed before the business was completed by the unani- 
mous approval of a series of resolutions. The very fact of this 
debate indicates how complicated are some of the problems in- 
volved in street lighting and how much information is still 
required; therefore of how great value is the organization of 
Practical experience and scientific research. 


Tre BritisH SPECIFICATION. 


TI e Secretariat Committee, in its report, put forward ten 
= s as matter for discussion. This arrangement was fol- 
owed, 


Actually, the centre of discussion was our British 





Specification for Street Lighting. This had, indeed, been ex- 
pected, and was welcomed by the British delegates. 

Mr. Paterson, in his paper, provided a clear statement of the 
nature and aims of the specification, and it was heartily en- 
dorsed by the British Street-Lighting Sub-Committee as an 
effective interpretation. Already before Saranac the specifica- 
tion had provoked numerous exhilarating arguments in private 
conversation with delegates of other nations. The main differ- 
ence was that the British laid stress on the measurement of 
minimum illumination in a street, other countries on average 
illumination. Among the Americans, further, was a_ school 
which gave little heed to measurement of illumination at all, 
and preferred to lay out and evaluate installations by the num- 
ber of lumens provided per linear foot. The leader of the 
British Sub-Committee and his colleagues had to point out 
repeatedly that the specification did not use minimum illumina- 
tion-as a criterion of the effectiveness of an installation, but 
only as a method of classification. On the other hand, we 
insisted that no single method of estimation of the effectiveness 
of a street-lighting installation was satisfactory ; but that mini- 
mum measurement was the simplest and most practical. In 
the resolutions put forward by the leader on behalf of the 
British an important request was that, while other nations were 
not asked to change their preference for average, they should 
also give minima in any statistics, to allow international com- 
parison of installations. , 

It was appearing difficult to get any definite resolutions 
passed, so spirited was the battle ; but at the second session Mr. 
Sully moved that a Sub-Committee consisting of representatives 
of Germany, France, America, and Great Britain be appointed 


































This was approved, and 
The Sub- 
Committee met, and managed to agree on a series of resolu- 
tions, generally on the basis of the British proposals. These 
were submitted to the third session, and, .after another pro- 
longed discussion, the meeting approved them with minor 
amendments. 


to try to make a definite proposal. ; 
our leader was chosen as British representative. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The resolutions, as finally worded by the Editing Committee 
and approved by the final plenary meeting, read in translation 
as follows: 

(a) Recommending, in order to facilitate international com- 
parisons of public lighting installations, to adopt as essen- 
tial characteristics : 

(1) The average horizontal illumination on the carriage- 
way. 

(2) The minimum _ horizontal illumination on the 
carriageway. The plane of reference for both 
these characteristics shall be the surface of the 
street. 

(b) Recommending to the Secretariat Committee to investi- 
gate whether it is possible to adopt a generally agreed 
plane of measurement together with the adoption of a 
suitable type of portable photometer. 

(c) Recommending to the National Committees to study and 

~" to make suggestions to the Secretariat Committee re- 

garding the definition and the practical determination of 
the degree of brilliance, of glare, and of visibility of a 
public lighting installation. 
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(d) Asking the Secretariat Committee to prepare a question- 
naire for the collection of information on a certain num- 
ber of public lighting installations representative of 
modern practice; the information thus collected by the 
Secretariat Committee to be communicated to the 
National Committees, who have replied to this question- 
naire. 

(e) Recommending to give as important characteristics of a 
public lighting installation the electric power used in 
watts, or the consumption of gas per hour, as well as the 
generated luminous flux in lumens; these quantities be- 
ing given per unit of surface and unit of length of the 
carriageway. 


ft will be noted that the programme of work in (c) has an 
important relation to our specification and the observations 
taken at our last conference, especially with reference to the 
glare clauses. A resolution passed at Saranac by the Technical 
Committee on Glare to carry out work with a view to obtaining 
a quantitative measurement of glare is a move in the same 
direction, 

At the close of the third street-lighting session the British 
leader referred to the valuable paper read by Mr. Halvorson, 
and proposed a resolution, which was finally approved, in the 
following terms : 

(f) Recommending that the Executive Committee form a 
Secretariat Committee for the study of luminous traffic- 
control signals and their use. 

At the plenary closing session on Sept. 28, the Editing Com- 
mittee submitted the versions in French—the official language 
of the I.C.I.—of the resolutions passed at the various sessions ; 
and after considerable debate these were finally approved. 

Mr. Paterson, who had fulfilled his duties as President 
throughout the tour and meetings with such admirable dignity, 
patient courtesy, and tact, was re-elected. 

Dr. Walsh, who, as General Secretary, had secured the 
smooth working of the 1.C.I, machinery, was promoted to be 
Hon. Secretary. 

We hope that the British Street-Lighting Specification will 
receive as much consideration from the British street-lighting 
engineers, for whose benefit it was devised, as it did in America, 
The Street-Lighting Sub-Committee of ‘‘ B.E.S.A.,’’ on which 
this Association is represented, is at present revising the speci- 
fication ; or, rather, is considering carefully whether and where- 
in the specification may need revision in light of the further 
experience of those who have been applying it, and, particularly, 
in light of the experience gained through the demonstration at 
this Association’s Sheffield conference and that gained by the 
British delegation in America. It is most valuable, therefore, 
for themselves that our members should test and discuss the 
specification as it stands, and make known their opinions. If 
they are not making use of the specification, they should also 
let it be known why. 


LESSONS FROM AMERICA. 


In America we were looking at lighting plant and effects for 
about a month; the meetings at Toronto and Saranac lasted 
several days; we listened to and spoke thousands of words 
about lighting; many pages of notebooks were filled with ob- 
servations ; many pages of reports have been rendered at home; 
impressions of the visit have appeared in technical journals 
from several hands. We can here only recapitulate a few of 
our general impressions. 

The only satisfactory street lighting is by lamps of large 
candle-power, mounted suitably high and spaced reasonably 
close—that is, within the limits of the spacing-height ratio of 
our specification. Bad lighting in America was mainly due to 
excessive spacing and insufficient height. 

Street lighting ought to be kept under the control of the local 
authority; at any rate in Britain. 

The lighting of the streets of a town should be graded ac- 
cording to their importance, but all should be lit well. We 
have not the super-lighting of some American main streets ; but, 
in spite of many dark spots, we do tend to pay more attention 
to side streets. The tendency in America, by the design and 
sales departments of the manufacturers of street-lighting equip- 
ment, the electricity supply undertakings, the municipalities, 
commercial associations, and the public is to put the emphasis 
on the lighting of a relatively few ‘‘ show-streets ”’ of a city. 
Thus everyone concerned gets a ‘‘ boost.” : 

_ Yet we must distinguish between American practice and prin- 

ciples. Some American streets are badly lit not because the 
principles are wrong, but because they are not applied. There 
is much sound advice jn the official contributions of the Ameri- 
can Illuminating Engineering Society at Saranac, and such 
Nela Park productions as ‘ Street Lighting Designs ’’ and 
‘* Forty Streets in One.” The “ Principles of Street Lighting ”’ 
of the I.E.S. gives an average horizontal illumination of 0°25 
foot-candle as the minimum for thoroughfares, attainable at an 
expenditure of 50-100 lumens per linear foot; for residence 
streets at least o'o5 foot-candle average, obtainable from 10 
lumens per linear foot. Differences, perhaps, from our own 
ideas, are certain heights recommended and some of the 
Spacings recommended for residential streets, longer than we 
should like. 

As regards theory, the ‘* Principles ” recommends that lamps 





of at least 1000 lumens, and preferably of 2500 lumens and 
larger, should be used, and that the lowest mounting-heig it of 
any should be 15 ft. We agree. 

Special consideration should be given to wide streets. 

Glare did seem in many installations to be greatly reduc: | by 
suitable glassware; though there were others where we {und 
distinct glare from globes of diffusing glass, mounted at say) 
15 ft. In any case, high mounting should be preferred, and 
also illumination upon the street ought not to be allow«J to 
suffer from absorption in the glass. 

Street-lighting in America seemed to be considered more ‘rom 
the artistic than the scientific point of view. Considerable i 
portance was attached to daylight appearance. In many sii cets 
efficiency suffered. Yet the use of definitely decorative fitiings 
of simple outline could with advantage be extended in this coun. 
try. Especially there are towns, such as Bournemouth, them. 
selves decorative, where this is a valuable aspect. 

The provision of special cables for street lighting, both « ver- 
head and underground, extending over large areas, and of sub- 
stations devoted to public lighting, seemed to be much more 
developed in America than in Britain. One accompaniment 
was the more general use there of remote and centralized con- 
trol. Automatic lighting and extinguishing were obtained also 
by time-switches, relays, and other methods used here. 

The cheapness: of electric bulbs in America as compared with 
the prices in this country made it possible to use larger sizes. 

The ‘‘ booming ’’ of street lighting in America was mainly 
due to the manufacturing firms and the local electricity supply 
companies. It was notable also how largely the laboratories 
for research on lighting were provided in America by manu- 
facturers. The outstanding exception was the Bureau of 
Standards. The papers presented at the meetings illustrated 
the same point. Very little progress was primarily due to the 
municipalities. Even in this country too little addition to re- 
search and practical experiment, is contributed by them. Few 
street-lighting departments are even moderately well equipped 
for such work, even for necessary routine testing. 

The parkways were a pleasing feature in the lay-out of Ameri- 
can cities. The opportunity was well grasped to instal artistic 
lighting fittings. The lighting itself of these roads, carrying 
large volumes of fast traffic, was fairly good. 

A notable development in America which deserves more con- 
sideration in this country is the lighting of rural highways 
which carry heavy traffic between towns. The lighting has 
been made easier by the bringing of electricity through a dis- 
trict by overhead cables on posts alongside. The lighting- 
fittings are attached to these posts. 

One trait of the American which impressed was his pride in 
his city and readiness to spend money to make it more admired. 

Also street lighting got vastly more advertisement than it 
does here. The American advertisement does not necessarily 
** put it over ” any other than an American. But we certainly 
might advertise in our own way when we have good lighting, 
so that we may ask for more. 


1931. 
At the I.C.I. meeting the offer was accepted to hold the next 
plenary meeting in 1931 in Great Britain. Representatives of 
the Association of Public Lighting Engineers have already been 
taking part in the preliminary committee work. It will be 
impossible and unnecessary for the British hosts to compete 
with the Americans in the display of ‘‘ biggest in the world” 
things. But it is possible to show first-class gas lighting, 
better lighting in side streets, and cities and towns plainly and 
inexpensively lit, but evenly and with better visibility for the 
same expenditure than in some leading American cities. 


Discussion. 


The Presipent (after Mr. Stewart had read the paper) said that 
they had had a wonderful pictorial and descriptive record of 
American work. 

Alderman J. Taytor (Chairman of the Bolton Lighting Commit- 
tee) referred to the marvellous way in which the Niagara Falls had 
been harnessed, and also to his own visit to Canada and New York. 

Councillor THraves (Chairman of the Sheffield Watch Commit- 
tee) inquired whether the authors had been the more impressed by 
the spectacular lighting or the useful lighting. 

Mr. Cortgunoun replied that in this country the lighting of the 
whole area was rightly considered; and this was better accomplished 
by the municipality doing the job themselves. In America the 
practice had been, and was still, to concentrate more or less on 
some of the main streets, and the lighting of these main streets was 
certainly well done. The cost of that lighting was, however, in 
many cases borne by the merchants on the thoroughfares. On the 
other hand, throughout the residential areas, and in some fairly ! 
streets, the lighting was such as would not be tolerated by Briti 
people, who expected a good deal of service from the municipalities, 
which American people did not. 

Mr. J. H. Crecc (Burnley) said it was eminently desirable, fo: 
purposes of comparison, to have international practice as far as 
possible; and he thought a meeting such as this could give a good 
deal of assistance to the National Committee in dealing with suc! 
subject. 

A Devecate remarked that it was evident that glare was 
serious in America. He had been struck by the large preponderance 
of electric lighting in the States. Why had it been so extensively 
adopted. 

Mr. Cotgunown said he himself would like an answer to this «: 
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tion. (sas and electricity were linked much closer together than 
in this country ; and it might be that the field for public lighting had 
been given to electricity. This, however, was only a guess. Arterial 









roads were lighted by the State. 

Mr. E. C. Lennox (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) suggested that the light- 
ing of arterial roads might be placed in the .hands of the county 
surveyor. 






The PRESIDENT remarked that this was a thorny subject. 

Mr. LENNOX thought that the smaller councils would be 
glad i{ the county councils would take over this lighting. 
' The PresipEeNnT replied that this matter might be left with the 
Council. . 

Mr. H. L. Bareman (Dewsbury) asked whether the authors had 
had an opportunity of looking at the best American lighting in mist 





very 









or fov, and if the electric arcs were better in the States than the 
lighting which was to be seen in the main important streets in 
London. 


Mr. COLQUHOUN answered that they did not see the lighting under 
the conditions mentioned. 

Mr. H. E. Copp {¢Hull) said they had had a very instructive paper, 
which was lucid in every respect. 

Mr. A. C. Cramp (Croydon) thought there was a great deal to be 
said for an inexpensive fitting, so long as the lines were graceful. 
Places like Bournemouth, of course,-could well spend money on orna- 
mental fittings. These towns must be made as beautiful as possible ; 
and artistic street lighting would do much in this direction. It 
seemed to him that there was little they could learn from America 
regarding street lighting generally as a result of the visit of the 
authors; but towns like Bournemouth could learn a big lesson from 
the attempts which had been made in America in the direction of 
lighting parks, &c. 

Councillor R. Dematne (Bolton) said it would be useful to have in- 
formation as to the conditions in the matter of public lighting which 
existed in the big industrial towns, 

























SUGGESTED CounciL’s Report. 


Mr. J. S, Dow remarked that the authors had given an excellent 
of what had been done in the United States; but one did not 
hear quite enough of what was being done here. In the 
itial Address an annual report of the Council had been 
promised. He suggested in connection with this that each year there 
should be collected from the different districts some data of what 
was bing done, and then at the annual meeting they would have 


an interesting summary of the things that had happened during the 
receding twelve months. In this way they would gather what pro- 
gress was being made, and show people at home and abroad .that 
they were pushing forward. 

The PREsmENT replied that Mr. Stewart had been appointed to 


this report; and he desired to secure what was best from 
te \ us towns. 








PRIVATE LIGHTING AS AN AID TO PUBLIC LIGHTING. 
Mr. J. S. 


giner ri 





Dow (Hon. Secretary of the Illuminating En- 
g Society, London) presented the final paper of the 


Discussion. 





The PresipENT, in opening the discussion, referred to the vast 
I of work on the subject of illumination which had been done 








Dow and tht late Mr. Leon Gaster. 
Mr. E. Stroup (Holophane, Ltd.) said the paper seemed to him to 
an attempt to push public lighting on to the private individual. 
It would be better to light the street efficiently. Possibly the proper 
Way of lighting a street would be close spacing and reflectors very 
high but it was a question of cost, and therefore his firm had 
“esigned refracting appliances so as to distribute the light over 
Wider areas. This was a compromise, as street lighting under 






















present conditions must be. When people were prepared to incur the 
necessary expense, the lighting could be provided. 

Mr. Haypn Harrison remarked that in early times householders 
had to put up lights over their doorways; but now things had so 
changed that one could not even compel a householder to let one 
fix a light on his premises. This was a very serious matter; and 
he did hope that continued effort would be made to secure such 
powers in every town in the country. The question of combination 






























of interests in public lighting was important; but some persons did 
not want public lighting at all, and so might be disinclined to pay 
for lights over their houses. 


CLOSE SPACING ESSENTIAL. 


Mr. W. J. Jones said that the suggestion regarding the spacing 
of lighting units had interested “him. In stating that it was an almost 
impossible problem to furnish adequate illumination from lamps at 
intervals of 100 ft. or more, Mr. Dow had put his finger on their 
greatest difficulty. It was only possible to give first-class illumina- 
tion if one had close spacing. Therefore the money must be forth- 
coming. The “ B.E.S.A.’’ specification would be vastly improved if 
it were possible to include some maximum spacing for lighting units. 
The time would come when architects would be consulted as to 
street lighting in important thoroughfares. He had seen instances 
























of lighting house numbers, and the plan had greatly impressed him. 
The President, he believed, was already responsible for the lighting 


of stairways in certain parts of his city. Why, therefore, should 
he not be equally responsible for lighting house numbers and names 
in other parts. [Laughter.] In portions of Berlin there were com- 
panies who were prepared to instal and maintain lighting of house 
numbers for something like 12s. per annum. In existing circum- 
stances, it appeared to be a necessary adjunct to good street lighting. 
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Lamlurg? ure: 


Mr. S. E. Brirron (Chester) said that this was the first meeting 
of the Association he had attended, and he was greatly impressed 
by what he had seen and heard. To his mind, their first aim should 
be to meet the need of the pedestrian; and he was rather inclined to 
think that, by concentrating so much on vehicular traffic, the interests 
of the pedestrian were likely to be overlooked. It was quite im- 
possible to get a scientific system of lighting in rural thoroughfares ; 
and the most one could hope for at present was spot lighting which 
would lead one from point to point. What they were out for was 
light, and to make the fittings as insignificant as possible. It was 
on light that the money should be spent, and not on ornate fittings. 
Where the gas or electricity was furnished by the local authority, he 
thought it should be supplied at cost. 

Mr. G. Cowan (Portsmouth) stated that he would go back to his 
Council with plenty of information, as the result of the conference. 
The general distribution of light was of great importance. The more 
one lighted the main streets, the worse the side streets appeared in 
comparison. 

Councillor Joun Crarke (Convener of the Aberdeen Lighting Com- 
mittee) declared that the idea put forward in the paper was perfectly 
practicable. If private lighting could be co-ordinated with the public 
lighting, so as to make a complete system. it would be a saving to 
the general funds and would be an aid to illumination. He hoped 
that Mr. Dow would “‘ stick to his guns,’’ and see that the proposal 
had a fair chance. 

Mr. Dow, in replying briefly to the discussion, said to the mem- 
bers: ‘‘ You should not be satisfied with what exists, but should 
keep your eyes on circumstances as they arise to get something 
better.”’ 


COUNCIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1929-30. 


The election was announced of the following : 

Vice-President.—Mr. T. Wilkie, Leicester. 

Hon. Treasurer.—Mr. E. M. Servern, London. 

Hon, Editor.—Mr. E. J. Stewart, M.A., B.Sc., Glasgow. 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. W. J. Liberty, London. 

Members of Council (two vacancies).—Messrs. Arthur M. 
Bell, Public Lighting Superintendent, Tottenham; and Charles 
Stuart Shapley, Engineer and Manager, City of Leeds Gas 
Department, and President of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 


PLace OF Next MEETING. 


Alderman A. Hitt, J.P. (Chairman of the Leicester Corpora- 
tion Lighting Committee), extended a hearty invitation to the 
Association to visit Leicester for next year’s conference. Great 
strides had been made in the public lighting there, especially 
during the last ten years; and this might be partly due t the 
fact that they went to Glasgow to find a man who had been 
trained under the President. Fortunately, the Lord Mayor for 
next year was well known to the members—Councillor W. E. 
Hincks, ex-Chairman of the Lighting Committee. 

The invitation was unanimously accepted. Thereafter \ 
of thanks were passed to Mr. Colquhoun, for the manner in 
which he had carried out the duties of President; to the Mayor 
and Corporation of the County Borough of Bournemouth, for 
the facilities granted for the conference and exhibition, and 
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their hospitality ; to the Directors of the Bournemouth Gas and | 
Water Company, for their hospitality; and to the Council and | 


officers, for their services during the past year. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 
On the Wednesday evening, there was a return to the Town 
Hall for the annual dinner, with the Presipent in the chair. 
The toast of ‘‘ The Corporation of Bournemouth ”’ was en- 


trusted to ex-Bailie James MacDoucaLt (Glasgow), and was | 
responded to by the Mayor, who remarked that from a humble | 
beginning 120 years ago had sprung a town of 100,000 in- | 


habitants, possessing every modern advantage. 


From the | 


earliest days those who governed the town had evinced the | 


greatest faith in its future. 


The proposer of ‘‘ The Association of Public Lighting En- | 


gineers ’? was Councillor J. C. McKecuniz (Convener of the 
Edinburgh Lighting Committee), who said it must be remem- 
bered that public lighting could not be the same all over the 
country. It seemed to him that the American method of having 
patches of brilliant light was a very dangerous one. Altogether 
even illumination was undesirable, but so was the making of 
too great a contrast. As to the cost of lighting rural roads, 
there was now a new Government; and this might be one of 
the things they would undertake, in addition to the upkeep of 
important highways. 
remarkable growth of the Association. 
continue, faith and courage must be their key notes. There 
must be co-operation ; and this they had practised. In all civic 
affairs there were services which were essential, and others 
which were luxuries. If they concentrated on essentials such 
as lighting, they would go forward. 

Mr. C. C. Paterson, O.B.E., M.Inst.C.E. (President of the 


In reply, the PresipEent referred to the | 
If this growth was to | 


International Commission on Illumination), submitted ‘‘ The 
Visitors.” In the course of his reply, Lieut.-Col. K. 
EpccumseE, M.Inst.C.E. (President of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers), congratulated the Association upon having 
got together so excellent an exhibition. He often doubted 
whether those who were not in the profession realized the im- 
portance of the public lighting engineer. Street lighting had a 
most potent influence upon the prevention of street accidents ; 
but he was not at all sure that bad lighting was not almost 
worse from this point of view than no lighting at all. It was 
not the fault of the public lighting engineer that the necessary 
work was not done. 

Mr. Harotp E. Copp (Vice-President of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers), whose name also was coupled with the toast, 
said he was there representing the President of the Institution, 
Mr. Shapley, who was in Scotland. He (Mr. Copp) thought 
he had been one of the first to have any high-pressure gas 
lighting in this country. It was a German plant, named the 
‘* Millennium ”’ system; but it blew off so many mantles, and 
cost so much to maintain,’that it soon came to an end so far as 
he was concerned. He was one of those who believed that 
competition between gas and electricity for public lighting was 
a very healthy situation; for it was only by competition that 
better methods were evolved. In certain positions electricity 
was to be preferred ; and in such cases he recommended it, not 
only for public but also for private lighting. It was for this 
reason that the Association was so welcome. It consisted of 
public lighting engineers, who would recommend the system 
best suited for a particular place. They did not require too 
much standardization, but the best thing for each occasion, 
which would be evolved only by healthy competition. He, too, 
congratulated the promoters of the exhibition. 
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EXHIBITION 


In connection with the conference, there was a conveniently 
arranged exhibition in the Town Hall of public street lighting 
appliances. So far as these had reference to gas, they are 
briefly noted below. 

British, Foreign, and Colonial Automatic Light Controlling 

Company, Ltd., Bournemouth. 


During the proceedings at the meeting, there were a good 
many references to automatic lighting and extinguishing ap- 


> 


paratus—a fact which shows that interest is fully maintained | 


in this popular method of dealing with public lamps. Among 
the apparatus shown in the exhibition was the well-known 
“Gunfire ’’ controller, which is a speciality of this Company. 
These appliances can be had in various forms to meet different 
requirements. 

Bromford Tube Company, Birmingham. 


A display was made by this finm of new lighting standards in 
seamless steel, the objectives aimed at in the design of which 
have been graceful appearance and a high standard of utility, 
Particular attention was drawn to the fluted columns (patents 
applied for), which are being reproduced with either spiral or 
vertical flutes, or with these two types combined, if so desired. 

. This fluting gives a distinctive and pleasing appearance to the 
standards. With these tubular standards, it is pointed out 
that, in the event of a vehicle colliding with the standard, the 
effect would be to bend, not break, the pole. Thus, not only is 
possible danger to the public avoided, but the standard can be 
used again after re-straightening. 

These steel standards are the result of many years’ work, 
and special plant has been installed for their production. It is 
remarked that they are lighter in weight than cast iron, and 
consequently easier to handle and cheaper to transport; and 
they can be supplied with various types of bases to meet in- 
dividual requirements. As a protection against corrosion, all 
parts of the column below ground level are treated with special 
preservative solution, and can also be wrapped with impreg- 
nated hessian, if desired. 


Wi'liam Edgar & Sons, Ltd., Blenheim Works, Hammersmith. 


lant 1 for inverted lighting. This is a square lantern, fitted 
wit hinged canopy, allowing of easy access to the burner, 
&c., ‘or replacement of parts. The burner is regulated, both as 


rego: cs gas and air adjustment, from outside the lantern. The 


gas and air adjustment screws are provided with lock-nuts, 
wh when the adjustment has been correctly made, are 
tight©ned—avoiding movement from traffic vibration or any 
othe: cause. The lantern can be fitted with a by-pass or, if 
for h lighting, with the ‘‘ Edgar ”’ patent roller trap. 

Foster & Pullen, Ltd., Bradford. 

These was to be seen a selection of this firm’s square lan- 
tern: ond inverted lamps, suitable for public lighting, together 
os perheater burners of various sizes for use in existing 
ante 


, acetylene torches, controllers, and a complete range 


On this stand was to be seen the well-known Caxton ‘‘ P ” 


electric lamps. 


OF LIGHTING APPLIANCES. 


of accessories for this class of lighting. By arrangement with 
Messrs. Holophane, Ltd., a special feature was made of 
‘* Holophane ’’ prismatic directional refracting plates, as ap- 
plied to gas lighting. These plates were described and illus- 
trated in ‘‘ JourNAL’’ for Feb. 20, 1929, p. 494, and in the 
August number of the ‘‘ Gas Salesman ”’ in ‘‘ An Elementary 
Treatise on Gas Lighting.”’ 


The Gas Meter Company, Ltd., Kingsland Road, London. 


This Company again exhibited and demonstrated the action 
of their popular ‘‘ London ”’ controller, with the slogan ‘* It 
pays for itself.’? A controller was shown operating the burners 
of a ‘* Sugg ’’ ‘* Littleton ’’ (upright fixing) lamp. Many of 
this type are working at Scarborough and other towns with 
great success. There. were also noticed controllers operating 
cluster burners of various makes, which at lighting time light- 
up the complete cluster in the street lamp, and at a pre- 
determined time extinguish one section, the remaining section 
being extinguished at daybreak or other time. Another con- 
troller was seen operating two ‘* Sugg ”’ back-fixing lamps, 
using distant seals, and arranged so that lighting could be 
operated by hand, and extinguishing by clockwork. This con- 
troller is specially adapted for shop lighting, by means of a 
patent device, and can be arranged to light and extinguish 
burners on six out of seven days of the week. On the seventh 
day, generally the Sunday, the controller does not ;light-up. 
This ingenious arrangement is eminently suitable for show- 
rooms where lighting is required after business hours on six 
days of the week. Where installations are required to deal 
with large supplies of gas, cocks up to 1 in. can be fitted to the 
‘* London ”’ controller, with very satisfactory results. 

All the above are of the double train type, and special atten- 
tion is drawn to the following points: The valve is not operated 
direct from the dial, and thus does not strain the escapement. 
It is operated by a second train of wheels, independent of the 
time-keeping mechanism; and this is a great improvement. 
The by-pass is extinguished directly after the burner lights-up, 
thus effecting a saving in gas. The setting of the pointers and 
dial is very simple. The patent valve (a most important 
feature, which is practically frictionless) is specially arranged so 
that it can easily be cleaned when required. 

The Company were also exhibiting a new controller, the 
** Kingsland,’’ which is of the single-train type. This con- 
troller is adapted to ordinary street lamps, and is arranged so 
that, by a simple operation, the clock can be removed from the 
cock without disconnecting that fitting. The plug is of special 
make, metallized to reduce friction to a minimum. The action 
of the valve is simple, ensuring instantaneous lighting and slow 
extinguishing. The by-pass is arranged to extinguish shortly 
after the burner lights-up, and is relit before extinguishing. 


Holophane, Ltd., Elverton Street, Vincent Square, London. 


Hitherto Holophane, Ltd., have confined their efforts in the 
design of directional prismatic refractors for street lighting to 
Last year, at the Sheffield conference, through 
the courtesy of Mr. J. F. Colquhoun, the Public Lighting 
Engineer, they were able to make a preliminary trial of the 
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special prismatic plates for gas lighting. These plates, which 
are made of special heat-resisting glass, were primarily de- 
signed for use with the square type street lanterns. 

Although they have only been available a short time, they 
have excited a great deal of interest, and, following on their 
development, the Holophane Company have had a number of 
inquiries for similar directional refracting glassware for use 
with the circular type of cluster burner suspension lamp. Trial 
refractors of the circular type have been designed on this basis ; 
and the firm were able to show, for the first time, this applica- 
tion. In the same way that the Holophane Company have 
augmented their range of refractor glassware for electric lamps, 
there is no reason why, if sufficient interest were aroused, a 
similar development should: not be attained in the gas industry. 

Engineering service in regard to the use of these refractors, 
or in relation to any street lighting problem, will be furnished 
without charge upon application to Holophane, Ltd. 


Horstmann Gear Company, Ltd., Bath. 


This firm displayed a complete range of ‘‘ Newbridge ”’ 
automatic clockwork controllers for square lanterns, upright 
harp, and suspension lamps. In addition to controllers for 
plain ‘‘ on”? and “* off ”’ action once or twice in 24 hours, there 
were to be seen a considerable number of midnight reduction 
models, the use of which enables public lighting costs to be 
substantially reduced. All ‘‘ Newbridge ’’ controllers for 
square lanterns are now provided with rust-proofed heavy 
gauge steel cases, with hinged covers, and are remarkably 
robust and long wearing. 

A few samples of the ‘* Newbridge ’’ positive distance gas 
switch for indoor lighting were also on view. Although these 
are primarily designed for domestic gas consumers, they will 
be found useful in many cases for the control of gas lights in 
public buildings, municipal flats, &c., under the supervision of 
public lighting engineers. 

Lighting Trades, Ltd., and The Welsbach Light Company, Ltd., 
30/31, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 

This was a joint exhibit; and a central pyramid of 
““ Welsbach ’’ and ‘ Ironclad ’’ incandescent mantles, ranging 
in size from 4 in. to 9 in. high, and in candle power from 5 to 
7500, immediately conveyed to the visitor how completely these 
Companies cater for the mantle. requirements of the gas in- 
dustry. 


Another important feature of the exhibit consisted of demon- | 


” 


strations of the lighting efficiency of ‘*‘ Renown ”’ magnesia 
superheater burners, which are being used in increasing quan- 
tities for public lighting work. ‘*‘ Renown ”’ burners are now 
being made for clusters of two to twelve mantles, either bijou 
or No. 2 size, with the nozzles (which are detachable) arranged 
in various formations according to the size of the pre-heating 
chamber. The advantage of the ‘‘ Renown ”’ superheater lies 
in the unique construction of the interior, which can be 
modelled when the material is in the plastic state to the design 
which careful and prolonged experiments and scientific data 
have proved to produce the utmost efficiency. ‘* Renown’ 
burners were shown on a number of street lanterns fitted with 


-" 


automatic controllers regulated to demonstrate conti 
lighting and extinguishing. It is claimed that the des 
** Renown ”’ burners is such as to eliminate back-firin; 
with greatly reduced pressure, and that the lighting a 
tinguishing action is smooth and silent. 


Municipal Supplies, Ltd., Salisbury Road, Edinburgh. 


On this stand were seen various types of gas lamps, a 
as a range of hospital and workshop daylight electric la: 
the latest type, and various tools and gadgets used by |i 
departments. 

A small, handy, collapsible ladder, suitable for a cyc'ist to 
fix to his machine, and yet sufficiently strong to allow } m to 
reach the ordinary street lantern and regulate any mantle, 
should be of great interest to lighting engineers with scaticred 
areas. 
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W. Parkinson & Co., London and Birmingham. 


This firm exhibited a comprehensive range of street |amps 
and public lighting requisites. There was on view the ‘‘ I3!ack- 
pool ’’ pattern lamp with burners arranged in tiers (Paten: N 
311,522). This lamp is of the square type; but the ; 
burner is also supplied in circular lanterns and suspensioi 
“U” fixing lamps (‘‘ 1100" and ‘‘1200”’ series), 
arrangement of the burners results in a very importan 
creased illuminating effect from any given number of mani 

The firm also showed all types of street lamps fitted with 
burners having mantles in alignment (not in clusters). This 
arrangement obviates the loss caused by the mantles screening 
one another; and the maximum illumination is therefore 
directed along the street. 





A selection of burners for sireet 
lighting purposes was exhibited. These are now usually sup- 
plied metallized, thus avoiding the corrosion caused by the con- 
stant contact of the products of combustion. The arrangement 
of the mantles in alignment is also carried out with conversion 
type burners; and some of these can be very suitably adapted 
for midnight reduction. , 
The question of traffic danger signals is now engaging the 
attention of all lighting authorities; and Messrs. Parkinson 
displayed a novel form of danger sign. This is equally effec- 
tive day and night; and during lighting hours the sign is 
illuminated by means of a suspension arc lamp attached to a 
swan-neck fitting. The sign is of neat appearance, and can 
easily be fitted in position. 
William Sugg & Co., Ltd., Chapter Street, Westminster. 


Street lighting fittings of their various well-known types 
were to be seen on the stand of this firm. Special mention may 
be made of the upright “ Littleton ’’ lamp, the bracket type of 
the same lamp for suspending from tramway standards, and 
also the pattern with swan-neck fitting ; the ‘‘ Rochester ”’ sus- 
pension lamp; the ‘‘ Promenade”? lamp; the ‘ Windsor ” 
lamp, including one equipped with “ Holophane ”’ directional 
refracting plates; and the ‘‘ Grosvenor’ lamp. There were 
also lamps for garage lighting, back lamps for special pur- 
poses, and an assortment of conversion fittings for existing 
lamps, governors, controllers, &c. 


——* 
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FUSION POINT 


The modern tendency towards the mechanization of all the 
operations entailed in industrial processes is leading to more 
and more comprehensive investigation and scientific control of 
all the properties of the materials and components which are 
undergoing treatment. The manual labour involved in the 
clinkering of gas producers and generators, in which all types 
of solid fuels are being consumed, is being rapidly replaced by 
mechanical ash-removing apparatus. Of these, there are two 
main types; and it is interesting to note that they may demand 
widely different properties in the ash with which they are called 
upon to deal. The more common of the two includes the vari- 
ous classes of rotating, revolving, and travelling grates in 
which some form of continuously or intermittently actuated 
grate bar, plough, or ‘‘ wiper ’’ is responsible for removing 
refuse from under the fuel bed. In competition with such 
systems is the slagging type, in which conditions are so ad- 
justed that all the ash is brought to a fluid condition, sinks to 
the bottom of the furnace, and is removed by ‘“‘ tapping ”’ or 
running off periodically as in the case of blast furnaces. 

Until the development of the last-named type of furnace the 
call has universally been for fuels containing ash of very high 
melting-point, so as to avoid the deleterious effects of a fusible 
clinker, particularly from the point of view of eliminating possi- 
ble obstruction of the passage of air through the firebars. On 
the other hand, it is obvious that with the introduction of the 
slagging furnace the tendency would be to create a demand for 


“Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Fuel Research. 
Technical Paper No. 23. ‘‘ The Fusion-Point of Coal Ash"’ (Part I.), by 
J. G. King, Ph.D., A.R.T.C., F.1.C. ; A. Blackie, M.A., F.Inst.P. ; and J. 
O'N. Millott, B.Sc., A.I.C. London: H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral 
House, Kingsway, W.C. 2, 1929. Pp. IV. + 20. Price, rs. net. 
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OF COAL ASH.* 


the fuel with a readily fusible ash. Thus, because of the varia- 
tion in available fuels and the variety of properties required in 
them, there is developing a scientific technique in the control of 
the type of residue which will result from the combustion at 
high temperatures of coal or coke. It is becoming fairly com 
mon practice to employ steam in order to render clinker softer 
and more tractable where this has to be broken up for removal; 
in other cases the addition of fluxes, such as lime, is made to 
the fuel so as to aid in the slagging of the ash. 

Considerable attention has been devoted to the development 
of methods for the determination of the fusibility of coal ash, 
and it is recognized that a classification of coals according to 
this property is becoming of increasing practical importance. 
To those who are familiar with what is at present known of the 
constitution of coal, it will be obvious that the problem is far 
from being a simple one. Coal ash consists essentially of a 
heterogeneous mixture of the oxides of perhaps a dozen metals 
and non-metals. The composition of the mixture noi only 
varies from coal to coal, but also varies considerably as be ween 
the different bands or layers of each particular piece of coal. 
Furthermore, the melting-point of most of the constituc:ts is 
influenced considerably by the presence and the proportion of 
other constituents in the mixture. Thus, for examp!, the 
highly infusible silica and alumina always present in co ! ash 
are rendered easily fusible by the presence of a high pro, tion 
of lime, iron oxide, or the oxides of the alkali metals. ther 
factor of the utmost importance in connection with the nm 't!ng- 
point of coal ash is the influence of the atmosphere in which 
the heating is carried out. The extent of this will be «alized 
when it is stated that the value obtained may be 200° C. sighér 
in an oxidizing atmosphere than in a reducing atmosph 


It is thus obvious that the condition under which the ‘usion- 
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poin' of coal ash is to be investigated must be carefully stan- 
dardized; preferably the determination should be carried out 
under conditions approaching those prevailing in a fuel. bed, so 
that the values obtained should be an indication of the tem- 
perature at which clinker would be formed in practice. 

Valuable work in this connection has been carried out at ‘the 
Fuel Research Station, and the results are embodied in Techni- 
cal Paper No, 23, which has just been published by the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. The work has been 
carried out in collaboration with the Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, U.S.A., with whom samples of ash were inter- 
changed, and the methods of determination correlated so that 
the results obtained in the two laboratories are comparable. 

The publication describes in detail the furnaces and’ methods 
which have been evolved for the determination of 


(a) the temperature of initial deformation (softening-point), 
and . 
(b) the fusion temperature (complete fusion-point), 


under both oxidizing and reducing conditions. 

Results of analysis and fusion-point determinations are tabu- 
lated for specimens of ash from ten American coals ranging 
from sub-bituminous coal to anthracite, and from ten repre- 
sentative British coals selected from various coalfields. 

For the determination, the ash is ground to a very fine 
powder, moistened with a 10 p.ct. solution of dextrin, and 
moulded into a triangular pyramid 1 in. in height and 34 in. 
along the side of the base.. For the quantity of ash required to 
make such a cone a considerable amount of coal would have to 


be ashed in the laboratory, probably several huudred grammes. 
It will be noted that the cones prepared by the Bureau of Mines 
are considerably smaller (the corresponding dimensions being 
2 in. and } in.) and require much less material. 

It appears rather untortientts that a cone of the above dimen- 
sions should have been adopted at the Fuel Research Station. 
Modern industrial conditions demand that laboratory determina- 
tions be carried out with the utmost expedition; and it would 
be extremely useful if it were shown whether the above method 
would give results comparable with those obtained by a method 
of determination which has found considerable favour in many 
laboratories. In this, the small amount of ash produced in the 
ordinary ash. determination suffices for making the tiny rod 
(about 5 anm. long and 1 mm. in diameter) on which the fusion- 
point test is carried out, In laboratories where considerations 
of time and available space are important factors there are 
obvious advantages in the use of such small test-pieces, particu- 
larly as the furnace requisite for the determination is of the 
nature and actual size of half a firebrick. with two 1-in. dia- 
meter holes drilled through at right angles; the heating is 
carried out in this by means of an oxy-coal gas blowpipe flame, 
while the test piece is enclosed in a silica tube into which an 
oxidizing or reducing atmosphere may be admitted. 

For the scientific investigation of the fusion of ash the method 
under review should prove extremely useful, and the publica- 
tion is another instance of the valuable work being carried out 
at the Fuel Research Station in connection with the Physical 
and Cheniical Survey of the National Coal Resources, 

Tamar. 





TOWN GAS SUPPLY FROM COKE OVENS. 
By JAS. K. DICKIE, A.M.I.Chem.E. 
[Before the North British Association of Gas Managers, Sept. 12.] 


In introducing the subject of toke oven gas to an associa- 
tion of gas engineers, I feel that | am touching upon a subject 
which only a few years ago would have been met by very 
doubtful interest and adverse criticism, but which I believe 
to-day is a subject of extreme importance to the gas industry 
as a whole. The change in attitude is no doubt due to the 
fact that coke oven gas supply schemes have gradually de- 
veloped from year to year, znd the doubts as to quality of the 
gas, and regularity and continuity of supply, have been dis- 
pelled. This, together with the confidence which other im- 
portant countries have shown towards coke oven gas, has 
created considerable interest and investigation by the British 
gas industry and the Government. 

It is my object principally, however, to acquaint -you with 
the development and progress of coke oven gas, rather than 
to deal with any particular part of the subject; and it may 
be of interest if I outline the development of the coking, indus- 
try, in order to show why coke oven gas is only now becoming 
available in large quantities for town gas supply, 

CokE Oven DEVELOPMENT. 

The primary object of the coking industry was, and is to- 
day, to produce coke. The coke manufactured is used prin- 
cipally for metallurgical purposes, and the’ manufacture of 
this type of coke was originally. carried out in beehive ovens 
without recovery of bye-products’ or‘ gas. “It would seem that 
the manufacture of ‘coke miust have ‘been a fairly profitable 
business. at that time when such valuable bye-products were 
allowed to go to waste. Conditions change, however; and 
thoush there are still a few beehive ovens in existence, these 
ovens were gradually replaced by the bye-product oven where 
recovery of tar, benzole, and ammonia was practised. The 
latest development is the modern regenerative coke oven built 
of silica refractory material and manufacturing coke and 
bye-produects, also yielding for disposal between 50 and 60 p.ct. 
of the coal gas produced per ton of coal carbonized, the re- 
main’er of the gas being returned to the ovens for heating 
purp:ses or for carbonizing. the coal. This portion is termed 
the fuel gas. There is also an improved regenerative type of 
coke oven, described as the combination type, which can be 
heate’ by producer gas or blast furnace gas, enabling the total 

of rich gas produced per ton of coal to be recovered 
tribution. The average quality of gas produced from 
system is between 500 and 520 B.Th.U. gross. 
use of the regenerative coke oven was early recognized 

American coking industry, which was, comparatively 
ig, only in its infancy when the regenerative oven was 
d; and they commenced reconditioning their plants-and 
‘ing new schemes while this country was at war. In 
Britain conditions since the war have not beeri conducive 
spending of large sums of money. in completely re- 
mode’ ing old, and in some cases obsolete, plants; and it is 
amos correct to say that without an outlet for surplus coke 
Wen as the expense involved in erecting modern plant is 
hardly warranted. Re-organization, however, has been slowly 
Proce ‘ing; and the disposal of surplus coke oven gas to gas 
under! kings is increasing annually. 
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The chart showing coke ° 


oven gas purchased by gas undertakings in Great Britain from 
1921 to 1927 indicates that steadily increasing quantities are 
being taken every year with the exception of the year 1926, where 
deliveries were affected by the coal stoppage. If we compare the 
deliveries in 1927, for instance, with the year 1921, we have 
an increase in six years of 4015 million c.ft.; and it is known 
that the corresponding figures for 1928 and 1929 will be fur- 
ther increased, and that when these figures are published we 
may look for an average increase per year of approximately 
1000 million c.ft. of céke oven gas for public use since 1921. 
It is also of importance to consider that this increased volume 
of coke oven gas has been taken at the gas industry’s own 
option and by mutual agreement between the two industries. 
Difficulties which existed have been overcome and contracts 
have been arranged giving guarantees of quality, purity, and 
calorific value. 
Gas GRID SCHEMES. 


The attention of the Board of Trade has been directed by 
the National Fuel and Power Committee to this new system 
of gas supply. It is realized that by a combination of gas- 
works and coking plants in well-defined and suitable areas 
where bye-product coking is practised, coke oven gas could be 
utilized to the advantage of the gas industry and to the im- 
provement of the coal and coking industry by providing a 
gaseous fuel that can be offered at lower cost to the public. 

In the area which is now under consideration—namely, be- 
tween the Humber and Liverpool and between Leeds and. Bir- 
mingham, the Area. Gas Supply Committee have excellent 
ground to work upon; and it-is hoped that as a result of their 
investigations some solution may be found that will enable the 
gas industry and the coking industry to get together on this 
question of coke oven gas for their mutual benefit and as a 
national advantage. 

Quatity oF Coke Oven Gas. 

In modern coking plants a coal gas of regular and even 
quality is produced. This gas is very similar to the gas, pro- 
duced from horizontal gas retorts, though the carbonizing 
temperatures in modern coking practice will exceed that of 
horizontal gas retort operation. For comparison is shown the 
analysis of normal straight coal gas and coke oven gas after 
removal of benzole. 


Normal Straight Coke Oven 
Coal Gas.* Gas. 

P.Ct. 

3°50 

7°75 

3°50 

0°25 

47°00 
27°50 
10°50 


P.Ct. 
3°50 
8°10 
3°40 
0°50 
47°70 
27°00 
9°80 


Carbon dioxide 

»~ Monoxide 
Unsat. H.-C. 
Oxygen 
Hydrogen 
Methane . 
Nitrogen 


Calculated C.V. . |518 B.Th.U. gross | 520 B.Th.U. gross 


* Authority—Alwyne Meade. “The Composition of Town's Gas." 
It will be seen, therefore, that coke oven gas is a very Similar 
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product to that which the gas engineer is accustomed to handle, 
and when purified is a gas of standard quality which pre- 
sents no difficulty as regards distribution and use as a town 
gas. The undernoted table is a record of the average calorific 
value of gas supplied from a large coking plant in the York- 
shire area for the year 1928. 


Month, Average Calorific Value. 
January . - »« «+ « §23 B.Th.U. per c.ft. gross 
February . » 2 = oe ee o 
March . i,t... a 
et. 4 ow le eee BD 
Pcie -« ¢ wil etsse Se 
> js. % 2 wh te lie 
, ee ere 
August. . =... . go 
September. ... . §19 
Se ks oe e Be 
November. .. . . 526 
December . 530 


The quality chart produced shows the regularity of calorific 
value supplied from a coking plant to meet the requirements 
of a gas authority at 480 B.Th.U. gross. 


1.—CHART SHOWING COKE OVEN GAS PURCHASED BY GAS UNDERTAKINGS IN GREAT BRITAIN FROM 





1921-1927. 


Coking plants are supplying gas of varying quality to meet 
the requirements of the gas authorities. Gas, however, is 
being supplied by gas authorities varying between 400 and 
560 B.Th.U. It is rather difficult to understand why there 
should be a need for this variation with a standard commodity 
like gas; and where gas grid schemes are concerned, a stan- 
dard calorific value would require to be set suitable to the gas- 
works and coke oven plants supplying the grid company. 
This standard might be satisfactorily set to meet the require- 
ments of the two industries at a calorific value of 500 B.Th.U. 
— allowing a reasonable margin above and below this 

gure. 


RELIABILITY OF COKE Oven Gas SuppPLy. 


When considering schemes for the co-ordination of the gas 
and coking industries in connection with town gas supply, the 
question of the reliability of coke oven gas has often been 
raised. With a modern coking plant there need be no anxiety 
over this question of continuous supply, and the coking indus- 
try is prepared to pero the supply of gas and to satisfy 
the requirements of a gas grid in the same manner as a gas- 
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PIG, 2.—CALORIFIC VALUE CHART OF COKE OVEN GAS TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS. OF A GAS AUTHORITY AT 480 B,TH.U. © 2055: 
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FIG. 3.—OUTLINE SKETCH OF COKE OVEN TOWN GAS SUPPLY 








In one of the most recent contracts arranged by a , 


concern the supply has been guaranteed throughout 
imstances, allowing for an increase in the price of gas 


the coking concern require to purchase coal at a higher 


ring a strike period in the coalfields. 
VaLuE OF CoKkE OVEN Gas. 


ieels, when approaching this part of the subject, that 
erhaps getting on to rather thorny ground. The sale 
the gas, however, is undoubtedly one of the most 
t factors to the authorities who are responsible for 
sal of the gas to the public. I am of the opinion 
loes not seem appropriate, where purified town gas is 
ffered with guarantees as to volume, quality, and 
value, that gas authorities should endeavour to fix the 


at a figure substantially lower than their own costs of 


n over a period of (say) four to five years. I will 
as-works cost of 
from the ‘‘ ‘ Gas 





World’ Analysis of Municipal Accounts, 1927-28,” for a num- 
ber of important English gas authorities. 


noted net cost. 


We have the under- 





Net Cost into 


Calculated Cost 














{Holder per 1000 C.Ft. per Therm. 
d, d. 

Birmingham 15°79 3°32 
Blackburn . 17°77 3°94 
Bolton | 14°95 2°99 
Bradford 22°40 4°48 
Coventry 19°63 4°08 
Darlington . 15°13 3°20 
Leeds 18°60 4 "08 
Leicester 16°10 3°58 
Manchester 13°80 3°06 
Nottingham 14°33 3°01 

Average . 16°85 3°57 
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FIG, 4.—DELIVERY CHART OF COKE OVEN GAS SUPPLY 


In the figures on p, 619 the effect on cost due to rates, taxes, 
and insurance is not shown, which if included would increase 
the cost by approximately 2d. to 3d. per 1000 c.ft. Coke oven 
gas can be supplied below this figure, but it is difficult to 
understand why offers of 6d. to 7d. should be made by gas 
authorities—a price which can hardly be considered reasonable 
in the light of the above manufacturing costs. 


Coke Oven Gas Supp_y ABROAD. 


As I| have already stated, the progress in the bye-product 
coking industry abroad—particularly in America and Germany 

has been more rapid than in this country. The result of this 
progress, as far as gas is concerned, was that America speedily 
grappled with the problem of coke oven gas for town supply. 
Large coking units of the latest design were constructed, and 
the surplus gas was utilized for steel production and by the 
gas authorities for distribution to the public. In this connec- 
tion there is a point worthy of consideration by the gas authori- 
ties in this country. In America the gas authorities are very 
keen to maintain their position as sole distributors to the 
public; and when they can obtain a supply in bulk from coking 
plants at a reasonable price, long contracts are entered into. 
The quantity of coke oven gas distributed in 1926 in this way 
in America was 90,000 million c.ft. 

In Germany the coal and coking industry has been suffering 
for some time from the severe depression caused by the lack 
of demand for coal, which has been common throughout the 
world, Over-production resulted, which has led the principals 
of the German coal industry té re-organize their whole system 
of coal disposal, and to devise extensive carbonization schemes 
for the utilization of their coal—a plan which is greatly re- 
guired in this country, and which is bound to develop in the 
next few years if the British coal industry is going to get itself 
out of the depths of depression into which it has now fallen. 
The coal carbonization schemes in Germany are far too exten- 
sive for me to describe here, but in a general way their object 
is for large grouping of coal interests with central coking 
plants, providing coke for-steel production and gas for indus- 
trial, synthetic chemical, and town use. You will realize the 
extensive nature of these schemes when it is understood that 
the German organization Kohleverwertung has made plans tor 
the distribution of 315,000 million c.ft. of surplus coke oven gas 
in the Ruhr, and it is their intention to carry the distribution 
system over long distances throughout Germany. It is stated 
that by the end of 1929 about 650 km. of pipeline for this pur- 
pose will have been laid. 


Tue Errecr Coke Oven Gas witt HAVE ON tHE PRICE OF 
Town Gas To THE PUBLIC. 


When the Area Gas Supply Committee was formed many 
prominent officials of the gas industry expressed their favour- 
able approval of the need for investigation of this important 
subject. Doubts were expressed, however, as to whether the 
purchase of bulk supplies of coke oven gas would make public 
supply cheaper. | think there is an answer to this if we 
examine the sale price of gas in Middlesbrough and Sheffield. 
These two-cities are the largest consumers of coke oven gas, 


IN SCOTLAND, 1928-1929, 


| and the sale price of gas for the year 1928 was 4°4d. and 66d, 
per therm respectively. Without discussing the advantage in 
cost that can be obtained by the manufacture of gas in large 
coking units alongside collieries, and the subsequent benefit 
to our coal and iron and steel industries, there is one very im- 
portant effect upon the cost of gas—and that is the saving in 
transport charges for coal alone. The average in railway car- 
riage for screened gas coals for a distance of about twenty 
miles is approximately 3s. 6d. per ton. 





Coke Oven Gas Supp._y ScuEMES IN GREAT Britain. 


The largest quantity of surplus coke oven gas manufactured 
in Great Britain is obtained at the moment from the colliery 
areas of Yorkshire and the Midlands. Supplies are also ob- 
tained to a lesser extent in Scotland and Wales. The following 
is a list of:some of the most important undertakings purchas- 
ing coke oven gas: Sheffield, Middlesbrough, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Chesterfield,; Newcastle-on-Tyne, Pontypridd, and Rhymne 
and Aber Gas Company. 

In Scotland, coke oven gas has been taken for public servic: 
since the year 1925. ‘The supply is obtained from a modern 
battery of coke ovens erected at the Auchengeich Colliery, 
situated about six miles to the east of the City of Glasgow 
The gas is sold on contract arranged with the Glasgow Cor- 
poration Gas Depattment, and is supplied purified, the volum 
and calorific value also being guaranteed. This being the case, 
the 18-in. gas main laid by the purchasing undertaking from the 
Provan Gas-Works to the coke oven plant serves as a feeder t 
the outlying eastern area of the Glasgow Corporation supp!) 
The gas that is not consumed in the district is sent forward 
to the: Provan Gas-Works holders, and is delivered with thei 
own gas to other districts of the city. An outline sketch 
the position of the gas main shows the districts through. whic! 
the main is passing and the districts directly supplied—naimely, 
Chryston, Muirhead, Gartcosh, Stepps, and Millerston Th 
total population of the combiried districts is about 16,000. Th 
area through which the main is passing is developing rapidly, 
and, with the extension of housing schemes and_ industri! 
activity on the eastern boundary of Glasgow, there is reas 
to believe that the total number of gas consumers will increas 
still further. 

Quatity oF Gas Suprpviep. 


The calorific value of the gas as specified is 480 1. Th.l 
gross, and the averages of the Gas Examiners’ tests for ‘he !a*! 
three years are as follows: 


Tests of Official Gas Referees on Auchengeich Coke Oven Gas 
Supply. 


No. of Day 
Sulphuretted 
was Pr 


which 


Tests at Coke Ovens. Tests at Gas-Works. ‘eee’ 


Cal. Value, Cal. Value, 
B.Th.U. Gross. B.Th.U. Gross. 1 


490°7 N 


459°2 


The total number of testings per quarter was not ss than 


six at the coke ovens and thirteen at the Provan Gas-'\ orks. 
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The volume of gas delivered initially was approximately 
1} million c.ft. per day, and this quantity was increased by an 
extension of the works in 1928 to over 2 million c.ft. per day, 
and the delivery of gas for the year ended May 31, 1929, was 
$3 million ¢.ft. The delivery chart shows the average daily 
volume of gas supplied per month for the year ended May 31 

st. 

The coke oven gas supply in Scotland is therefore one of the 
largest schemes for the supply of purified town gas from coke 
ovens noW in existence in Great Britain, and is almost as large 
as that of Middlesbrough where the whole town is supplied 
with coke oven gas, and the annual consumption is about 1000 
million c.ft. Large quantities of unpurified coke oven gas 
are, however, taken by many authorities; the largest purchas- 
ing undertaking in this case being that of Sheffield, where 
about 90 p.ct. of the city’s requirements are obtained from 
coke ovens. There is reason to believe that in Scotland the 
supply of coke oven gas has been entirely satisfactory. No 
grious complaints have arisen either from the distribution de- 
partment or the Provan Gas-Works of the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion; and they were consequently agreeable to increase the 
supply figure in 1928 to a minimum of 2 million c.ft. per day. 


CO-ORDINATION OF THE COKING AND THE GAs INDUSTRIES. 


It is very gratifying to read the remarks of your President, 
Mr. J. W. Napier, on the above subject of the co-ordination 
of the two industries, in his Presidential Address to your 
Association this year; and it is hoped that the same feeling 
will extend to other prominent officials of the gas and the 
coking industries. There is no reason for the gas authorities 
to become perturbed by the overtures of the bye-product coking 
industry for the disposal of surplus coke oven gas. It is not 
the intention of the coking industry to take the business of gas 
supply into their own hands, but rather to co-ordinate the 
work of the two industries for their common weal, and to pro- 
vide a gaseous fuel which can be offered at cheaper rates to 
the public. If this can be done in areas where coke oven gas 
can be made available, the gas authorities, as the trustees of 
the public gas supply, are bound to give the question their 
favourable consideration. The gas authorities should at all 
times remain the sole distributors to the public, and upon them 
will rest the full responsibility for the supply. Suitable ar- 
rangements and guarantees can be obtained from the coking 
industry to ensure regular deliveries of gas of a_ specified 
quality, purity, and calorific value. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Georce Brarpwoop (Coatbridge) assured the author the mem- 
bers present were much interested in the subject, and in the man- 
ner in which it had been dealt in the paper. The position that the 
coke oven industry found itself in to-day was very aptly stated by 
the author when he said: ‘ It is almost correct to say that without 
an outlet for surplus coke oven gas the expense involved in erecting 
modern coke oven plant is hardly warranted.’? This meant that the 
coke oven industry must find a market for its surplus gas; and 
as this was of a quality similar to that of town gas, it naturally 
looked to the gas industry to take it. The author had indicated why 
he thought the gas industry would benefit by taking this surplus gas. 
On this point there were some in the gas industry who were of 
opinion that coke oven gas could only be a benefit to that industry 
if it could be obtained at a price which would result in lower selling 
charges to the public. The position was therefore clear, and the 
question was, What is a fair price for coke oven gas? It was sug- 
gested by the author that the price should have some relation to the 
published net cost into the holder, over a period of four to five 
years, of the gas made by the undertaking proposing to take the 
supply. If the gas industry, however, agreed to this method, the 
public would derive no benefit in the way of reduced gas rates, as 
the gas undertaking would be in exactly the same position financially 
as it was before it took over the coke oven supply. Mr. Dickie 
did not think a price of 1°26d. to 1°47d. per therm offered by certain 
gas authorities was a reasonable one for coke oven gas, and he 
quoted, to establish that point, the net cost into the holder of 
ten English gas undertakings in 1928. The figure for these under- 
was shown to be 3°57d. per therm. The author, however, 
le an unfortunate choice, as the undertakings mentioned were 
municipal, and therefore non-profit earning. Had he pursued his 
inquiries further, and consulted the accounts of the companies for 
1928, he would have found that a Scottish company showed a net 
ost into the holder of 1°67d. per therm, or an average for four years 

leaving out 1926—of 1°51d. per therm. Obviously a price even of 
rsd. per therm plus the interest on the cost of a main from the 
coke oven would not attract that Company. Sheffield, on the other 
hand, «hich purchased in 1928 11,141,680 therms of coke oven gas, 
showed a net cost into the holder of 2°27d. per therm. It would 
therefi appear that a standard price for coke oven gas could 

well be arrived at. The author found it difficult to under- 

hy a standard commodity like gas should vary so much in 

and pointed out that where gas Grids were concerned a 
calorific value would require to be set. He was right as 

rids were concerned, but there was no reason why individual 

ings should adopt a standard quality. The different types 

nizing plant in use made a standard for the country impos- 
sible, even if such were desirable. It must not be overlooked that in 
1920, after years of effort, the Gas Regulation Act was introduced by 
which the industry obtained powers and freedom to sell gas of any 
reasonable calorific value. Due regard to local circumstances and 
markets could thus be given when fixing the quality of the gas; 
and this was a freedom which he thought the gas industry would 


taking 
had n 





not lightly. forego.. At the present time, with low residual values, it 
was doubtful if the manufacture of 500 B.Th.U. gas was an econo- 
mic proposition for most gas undertakings. The guarantees with 
regard to quality and supply which the coke oven industry was pre- 
pared to give appeared very satisfactory, but he was a bit doubtful 
of the ability of that industry, to give a supply in time of trouble 
in the coalfields. In 1926 the supply of coke oven gas fell during 
the strike period by some 50 p.ct. On the other hand, during that 
period, gas undertakings were called upon, and did not fail, to 
supply very greatly increased quantities. There were two or three 
questions he would like to put to the author. Could he say, for 
instance,. what proportion of Scottish coals was available for the 
manufacture of metallurgical coke? Could he say if the gas de- 
benzolized at the coke ovens was free from the danger of naphthalene 
troubles; and could guarantees be giver as to its naphthalene ‘con- 
tent? Coke oven. gas was being bought in increasing- quantities by 
individual gas undertakings, and there was no doubt that this would 
continue. In his opinion, however, no hard and fast rule could be 
laid down for the gas industry as to how, and on what terms, i: 
could purchase this coke oven gas. 

Mr. H. H. Gracie (Edinburgh) agreed with the previous speaker 
that interest in this subject centred around the price to be paid for 
the coke oven gas. In his paper Mr. Dickie emphasized that in 
America large quantities of this gas were purchased at reasonable 
prices. If the author could tell them what these reasonable prices 
really were, they might be able to advance a little further in the 
consideration: of the subject. Again, Mr. Dickie cited the case of a 
gas undertaking which took large quantities of coke oven gas. The 
sale price was quoted to be 6°6d. per therm, which would amount to 
approximately 2s. gd. per 1000 c.ft. From his knowledge of the 
charges for gas throughout the country, he would say that, given 
satisfactory conditions, this price could be found by coal gas. with- 
out any assistance from the coke oven gas industry. Then he noticed 
that the author made a comparison of the prices paid for coke oven 
gas with the cost of coal gas into the holder. He did not agree 
that the year Mr. Dickie had taken could be regarded as a satis- 
factory year, because, though the coal dispute was finished in 1926, 
the country was still suffering from the effects of the trouble in the 
years 1927 and 1928. In the figures which he had given for the cost 
of gas into the holder, the author seemed to have overlooked the fact 
that one of the heaviest charges was the cost of maintenance and 
repair work. This had not been included in the statement, though 
it was found to continue. To his mind, this was an item from 
which the gas industry must be entirely relieved if they were pur- 
chasing coke oven gas from a company. In a further statement, 
the author showed that the cost of transport would be something 
like 3s. 6d. per ton, but to that there would require to be added 
haulage and handling charges at the gas-works, representing at 
least another shilling. Of course, this was admittedly a factor where 
the conditions existing in the different towns had to be fully taken 
into account. As a precaution a gas undertaking had to provide 
additional stand-by plant, to guard against an emergency.. No 
guarantee would compensate the consumers for a loss of supply ; 
and therefore the gas undertaking must inevitably provide against 
the contingency he had mentioned. When the question of the pur- 
chase and sale of coke oven gas was under consideration, the matter 
of the coke itself should also form the basis of negotiation. It 
seemed to him that, if the coke oven companies were simply going 
to make coke and to send it out into the districts to compete against 
the gas industry in those areas, they were all going to be in a worse 
position at the end of the day than they were at present. 

Mr. Davip Futton (Helensburgh) said that Mr. Dickie seemed 
to suspect, on the part of gas engineers, a certain amount of 
antagonism against the coke oven industry supplying gas to gas 
undertakings. There was the danger that gas engineers might look 
at this subject from a narrow and parochial point of view. All of 
them, he felt, ought to realize that there was good reason why there 
should be thorough co-ordination between the coke. oven industry 
and the gas industry. They in the gas industry were conducting a 
keen fight against their chief competitor—electricity—and an alliance 
with the coke oven industry, whereby they might have cheap sup- 
plies of good gas, meant that they could improve the services to 
the consumers by giving the latter an equal and possibly a better 
supply at a lower price. The whole thing seemed to be bound up in 
the establishment of central supplying stations and the elimination of 
small uneconomical manufacturing stations. On the question of price, 
obviously it should not be the highest figure the coke oven gas could 
obtain. It ought rather. to be the lowest price at which the gas 
could be sold. The more the coke oven gas sold, the better it would 
be for the coke oven company. They could then naturally produce 
more coke with, he hoped, advantage to themselves. Works for 
the most part would be kept at full production; and full production 
meant economy. He subscribed heartily to the suggestion put for- 
ward by Mr. Dickie that there should be a standard quality of gas 
for all the districts in which coke oven gas was supplied. He 
thought a standard of 500 B.Th.U. was fair and reasonable. 

Mr. J. Camppsectt (Dunfermline) asked if Mr. Dickie could say 
whether or not any arrangement had been arrived at: in regard to 
the labour question. 

Mr. J. W. McLusky (Glasgow) said he was hopeful of the coun- 
try’s prospects with regard to coke oven gas supply.. The contract 
in which Glasgow was interested had been running very smoothly. 
The question of cost into the holder was a simple thing. He thought, 
however, that the author would haye been better advised to have 
taken a large number of corporation undertakings, and so avoided 
criticism. For instance, if they took Glasgow, which was in the 
author’s own area, the cost into the holder averaged 1s. Now if 
they gave Mr. Dickie an option of 3d. per 1000 c.ft. for carriage of 
coal, this would bring the cost to 9d., but Glasgow nevertheless was 
paying 11d. In such circumstances the author’s Company appeared 
to be well paid for their gas. For 480 B.Th.U., 11d. per 1000 c.ft. 
was a good figure. The best pre-war year in Glasgow was 1912; 
and the cost of coal was 11d. per 1000 c.ft. The bye-products revenue 
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arsounted to 9d., leaving a cost to the holder of 2d. Now while the 
cost of coal had only advanced 3os., actually, owing to better results, 
it had advanced over 70 p.ct. to the merchant who sold the coal. 
The value of bye-products had fallen 33 p.ct., leaving them with a 
cost into the holder that was 300 p.ct. higher. The workmen were 
not getting anything more than they deserved, but the consumer was 
paying more. All the advantages in gas manufacture had come 
from the brains of the gas engineer. No advantage at all had come 
from the collieries or the coke ovens. The brains of the gas in- 
dustry had made the industry. Every financial advantage had come 
from that source. On the question of purification, he would like to 
say that a coke oven plant in an area of supply ought to purify the 
gas in that area. A point often discussed was what it cost a gas 
undertaking to purify crude coke oven gas. This depended on the 
state of the works. He did think, however, that for their own 
reputation the coke oven people ought to see to the purification of 
gas within the areas of their supply. 

Mr. Dickie replied to a few of the points raised in the discus- 
sion. Complaint, he noticed, had been made by Mr. Braidwood 


that he had definitely selected municipal undertakings when giving 
figures bearing upon the net cost into the holder. The under: iking; 
had been selected in a general way, and, as a matter of fact, Scottish 
works were definitely excluded, with the idea of not causing to 
much controversy on the question of price. He took it t'vat the 
calorific value of Mr. Braidwood’s undertaking was rounc aboy 
470 B.Th.U.; and in that connection he was desirous of inting 
out that the works he had enumerated in his paper were selliig gas 
of 500 and 520 B.Th.U. He was in agreement with all thot Mr. 
McLusky had said about the coke oven people purifying the <upply, 
So far as the naphthalene content was concerned, the posiiion jn 
Glasgow was that, in accordance with specification, they must supply 
coke oven gas free from naphthalene. In regard to conti f 
supply, the need for this was fully realized by those in th 
industry. Guarantees were now being given on that score. | 
towns and other cities, such as Sheffield, for example, wi 
demand was for 50 p.ct. of the total requirements, it was recog. 
nized by the coke oven companies that the supply must be main. 
tained in all circumstances. 
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JOHANNESBURG AND ITS GAS-WORKS. 


By Water T. Dunn, M.I.Mech.E. 


The programmes of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science are well known the world over; and the 
syllabus of the arrangements for the Association’s recent visit 
to the Union of South Africa maintained in the fullest degree 
the tradition established for getting the largest number of en- 
gagements into the shortest possible period of time. It has 
been the writer’s privilege and pleasure, as a life member of the 
Association, to attend some of the meetings of its more recent 
years of existence, but never at any previous assembly has he 
experienced such science-cum-social activity as has been his 
pleasant lot during the progress of the Association’s meeting. in 
South Africa. Altogether there were 534 names registered as 
attending the meeting of the Association. 

Notwithstanding the attention demanded from a member by 


MR. H. M. TYSOE, 


Gas Engineer to the Municipality of Johannesburg. 


his Association, the writer managed to devote some of his very 
limited ‘‘ leisure ’’ to the pursuit of his ruling passion—gas. 
He has already given an account of his visit to Mr. H. N. Port, 
the Gas Engineer at Cape Town (see ‘* Journat "’ for Aug. 21, 
p. 400), and now ventures to offer some notes, after a call on 
Mr. H. M. Tysoe, whom he found hard at work at his desk in 
his well-appointed office at Johannesburg, where he carries out 
the duties of Gas Engineer to the municipality of that remark- 
able town. 


Tue New Works. 


Before Mr. Tysoe’s appointment in 1928, both the gas and 
electricity interests of Johannesburg were under one direction; 
but the Corporation, realizing the immense possibilities in de- 


veloping an efficient and adequate gas service, decided several 
years ago to dismantle the then existing gas-works, which wer: 
situated in the town where the electricity works are also opera- 
ting, and to build an entirely new works in another part, about 
two miles out, with an independent gas engineer in charge of 
them. Mr. H. J. Ibbotson, whom the writer also had th 
pleasure of seeing in his office at Johannesburg, was com- 
missioned by the Corporation, as Consulting Engineer, to draw 
up the first report on the question of suitability of site, and 
general lay-out of the proposed new works; but his plans, 
through unforeseen circumstances, were not proceeded with, 
though the site which he surveyed was subsequently acquired 
and the present works erected upon it. 

A full description of the works appeared in the ‘‘ JournaL’ 
for April 1o last, so that it is not necessary to recapitulate the 
particulars which were then given. It will be remembered that 
the type of carbonizing plant adopted was the Glover-West. 
The latest improvements were introduced into the installation, 
and Mr. Tysoe had the advantage of watching the plant go up 
from the foundations. Various modifications were given effect 
to as the work proceeded. Mr. W. R. Herring, M.Inst.C.E., 
acted as Consulting Engineer to the Corporation; and, taking a 
general view of the works as a whole, it is evident that the 
design and working arrangements give prospects of unquestion- 
able success in the future, when the development of the out- 
skirts of the town has advanced. Building is going on in all 
directions, and Mr. Tysoe has his eye on the opportunities thus 
afforded for establishing a greatly extended clientele. Natur- 
ally, with a new works which have cost £168,000, there are 
considerable charges for interest on capital and for deprecia- 
tion. There are also sums of money which have to be pro- 
vided for extending the mains. These are all of steel, with the 
joints welded by the oxy-acetylene process. 


’ 


** ACCOUNTED-FOR Gas.”’ 

At Johannesburg the phrase ‘‘ unaccounted-for gas ”’ is not 
used. There, ‘‘ accounted-for gas ’’ is the term employed, and, 
after all, it appeals to one as being more vital; it is what the 
works are built to supply. The figures then for accounted-for 
gas, which apply to the last three yearly periods, terminating 
on March 31 each year, are as follows: 

Year 1926-1927 ° » - 96°1 p.ct 
Sl a 
1928-1929. e . 92°9 «5 


The reduction of the last scheduled year is due to the additional 
mileage of new mains which have been laid (8 miles), leakage 


taking place during the process. As to the annual make of gas 
the figures are as follows: 
For the year 1920 ele dal 72 million c.ft. 
ie te ND Sarto isn 2 1 
ot ide »» 1930 (estimated). . . 180 ‘ 

Mr. Tysoe is not able to do much in the public lighting way 
at present. There are, however, 75 lamps going, and it is 
hoped that the number will be increased in due time. The load 
is 75 p.ct. industrial, gas being used in bakeries, brass foun- 
dries, steel pressing works, nut and bolt factories, tin foil fac- 
tories, and in garages. Coke is in great demand, 16 tons per 
day being sold at 45s. per ton; 30s. on the works. 

Coal costs 22s. per ton and comes from Witbank, 80 miles 
away. The wagons are of 50-ton or 35-ton capacity. The coal 
is not considered to be good gas making material ; it contains 
30 p.ct. of volatiles; 10 to 12 p.ct. ash; and calorific value 
13°5 B.Th.U. per lb. The make is 77-5 therms per ton, and the 
calorific value of the gas 470 B.Th.U. There is no legislation 
requiring the undertaking to maintain a constant value and 
pressure, but, in the interests of the concern, great attention 's 
paid to sending out gas of uniform quality; the satisfaction o 
the consumers is thereby established and maintained. A © 
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cording calorimeter supplied by Alexander Wright & Co. is used 
in that connection. 
Price oF Gas. 


The price of gas cannot be changed without an order of the 
Administrator of the Province of the Transvaal, in which De- 
partment of the Union the works are placed. The scale of 
charges are based on the following schedule: 


For the first 25,o00c.ft.. . . . . 6S. per 1000 
ae: ae ee er ”» 
ae a ae ew, oan ae 
»  » fourth mi es 4s ee 


above 100,000 the price is 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft, 


It is intended to try coal from the Natal Navigation Collieries, 
which are 300 miles away, at a price of 18s. 4d. per ton. The 
cost of transport is enormous, however, and militates against 
selling gas at a popular price. As an indication of this, it may 
be said that it costs more to transport goods from Cape Town 
to Johannesburg than from England to Cape Town. 

There is an import duty of 20 p.ct. on gas cookers, and one 
of only 15 p.ct. on electric cookers. This is obviously unjust, 
and is handicapping the gas industry. Mr. Beyers, the Minister 
of Mines and Industries, has the matter in hand, and it is hoped 
that the legislature will have the matter rectified. The munici- 
pality are not permitted to sell any goods to gas consumers, and 
consequently no showrooms are provided. A list of some fifteen 
traders who can be recommended to supply satisfactory gas 
appliances is kept by the Department, and the would-be con- 
sumer makes his selection from it. The workmen of the under- 
taking must not go past the meter in any work they may be 
engaged upon. There are a number of cookers of German 
manufacture to be obtained, and one could not help coming to 
the conviction that British manufacturers would be well advised 
to have a good live representative on the spot, so that the ad- 
vantages of their goods could be explained, Business is sure to 
follow ; the personal touch is needed. 


DISTRIBUTION AND STORAGE. 


About 44 miles of mains are already laid, and main-laying is 
going on fast ; they are principally of 24 in. diameter. Some are 
6 in., which size and above are weld-jointed ; those under 6 in. 
are screw-jointed. Very little cast-iron main is laid, the nature 





of the ground having a bad effect upon such. 
It is interesting to note that the largest meter installed is at 





a biscuit factory (the Premier Biscuit Factory), and records at 


the rate of 3000 c.ft. per hour. These works consume 400,000 
c.ft. per month. With gas at 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. and coal at 
24S. per ton, it is found that gas is slightly more expensive than 
coal; but the collateral advantages of gas give it preference. 
It can easily be adjusted, and the grades of temperature so 
essential in biscuit making can be attained with great precision. 

The storage at Johannesburg consists of two holders, each of 
half-a-million c.ft. They were supplied and erected by Messrs. 
C. & W. Walker, Ltd. The purification is done by means of 
iron borings obtained from the electricity works of the Corpora- 
tion, which would otherwise go practically to waste. They are 
strewn in the open air and weathered so as to rust; mixed with 
sawdust an excellent and inexpensive purifying material is made 
available. There is no local market for sulphate of ammonia, 
and consequently the effluent is not utilized. The price of sul- 
phate on the coast is £10 10s. per ton; acid costs £38 per ton; 
the situation will thus readily be recognized. 


Bye-PRopuctTs. 


The tar produced at the works is distilled in a plant which 
has been devised by Mr. Tysoe’s assistant; and it is working 
well. Benzole is obtained with which the two motor lorries 
belonging to the Gas Department are driven. Oils for treating 
the sanitary buckets are also given off. The British Standard 
Specification for Tar is observed, and a good road-making 
material is produced; the method being to mix the aggregate 
with the tar as it comes off, instead of spreading the tar on the 
road after the material has been laid. 

Water is dear at Johannesburg, all being paid for through 
meters. At the gas-works, therefore, care is taken to conserve 
all that is required in the various parts of the premises. Two 
large cooling ponds have been laid down, with cooling towers 
above. By this means a satisfactory water supply at an 
‘economic price has been assured. There is one waste-heat 
boiler, and one Lancashire, the latter being fired by the breeze 
from the coal receiving plant, &c.; forced and induced draught 
are employed. 

The writer went all over the works under the escort of Mr. 
Tysoe and his assistant, and was impressed by the atmosphere 
which revealed itself throughout the couple of hours he was in 
their company. Johannesburg, no doubt, will give a good ac- 


count of itself, and its progress will be watched with sympathy 
and interest by all gas engineers in the Old Country. 








INDUSTRIAL GAS APPLICATIONS. 






From the “American Gas Journal.” 


GLASS MIRROR MANUFACTURE. 


Gas is an important aid in the manufacture of high grade 
glass mirrors, being used both directly and indirectly in the 
various operations. One of the essential conditions in the 
manufacture of this article is the availability of a steady supply 
of distilled water which is used in chemically cleaning the sur- 
face of the glass before the silvering solution is applied. The 
gas steam boiler is ideal equipment for obtaining a steady 
supply of distilled water. 

The automatic operation of this apparatus through the use of 
a thermostat is an important feature in the attainment of a 
steady supply of distilled water. Another important advantage 
of gas is that the distilled water apparatus can be located close 
to the point where the actual operation of silvering is carried 
out. 

The direct use of gas in the process of making mirrors is in 
heating the silvering table which must be kept at a temperature 
of 90° to 100° Fahr. The unifonmity of this temperature, not 


only throughout the duration of the process but also all over the | 


table, is essential. 


ROASTING COFFEE. 


Before gas was used for the purpose, coffee was roasted in 
drums heated by coke or coal. Great difficulties were en- 
countered in this process, and it was only the most experienced 
operator that could turn out a properly and uniformly roasted 
coffee. For this man had to know how to build the coal or 
coke fire, to keep them properly trimmed and to control them, 
besides how to adjust his roasting process to the peculiar pro- 
perties of the coffee that was being treated, for not all coffees 
can be roasted at the same temperature. 














When gas entered this field, the operator was enabled to pay 
more attention to the quality of coffee under treatment and less 
to the maintenance of the temperature within the roaster. 
Moreover, even though gas is more expensive, being a quality 
fuel, the total cost of the operation was found to be less, due to 
the avoidance of burnt coffee and the reduction in the labour 
cost of tending the roasters. 

The ease with which the gas flow can be controlled and the 
proper temperature thermostatically maintained within the 
roasters enable the operator to give more attention to the 
quality of the coffee that he is producing. The automatic 
feature of the operation is so well-developed that the operator 
can start the apparatus and proceed to another without any 
necessity of paying any more attention to the first roaster. 

The dirt, dust, ashes, and general uncleanliness which sur- 
rounded the coffee roasting process when coal or coke was used 
as a fuel are entirely absent when gas is employed. There was 
always danger that the coffee would be spoiled by coming into 
contact with this dirt in the old roasting process, and further- 
more, there was the additional danger that the fumes and 
smoke developed when solid fuels were used would spoil the 
product, giving it a bad odour. These conditions are non- 
existent when gas is employed. Other advantages of gas in 
this operation are that it does not occupy valuable space as does 
the coal or coke pile. Further, the production of the apparatus 
is much greater per unit of time. 

All these advantages more than compensate the higher per 
unit cost of the gaseous fuel. Nevertheless, careful experi- 
ments have shown that the average consumption of gaseous 
fuel of the ordinary B.Th.U. value for roasting one pound of 
green coffee was 00626 c.ft. The gas roasting process has 
really been primarily responsible for the fine aroma and high 
quality of the coffee of to-day. 








‘gnition of Firedamp.—When dealing with a matter which 

subject of constant research, both in this and other coal- 
Producing countries, it becomes essential that the results of 
earlier work be reviewed from time to time in the light of new 


data and the old interpretations confirmed or revised. ‘‘ The 
Ignition of Firedamp ”’ is a subject of this nature, and in the 
Paper under that title just issued by the Safety in Mines 


is th 








Research Board (Paper No. 53, H.M. Stationery Office, price 
6d. net) the information given in Paper No. 8 of 1925 has been 
revised and supplemented. The Paper summarizes present 
| knowledge as to the conditions under which various forms of 
heat application (compression, contact with flames, electric dis- 
charge, friction, &c.) reach the combined intensity and duration 
necessary to cause ignition of the various inflammable mix- 
tures of firedamp and air. 
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This year’s Shipping Engineering and Machinery Exhibi- 
tion at Olympia, the tenth of a series that has been arranged 
since 1906, is the biggest and most comprehensive yet held. It 
is under the patronage of the British Engineers’ Association, 
the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, and the 
Marine Oil Engine Manufacturers’ Association, and comprises 
the displays of 325 firms, representing every branch of marine 
and general engineering with their ancillary interests. It was 
opened officially by the Duke of Northumberland on Sept. 12, 
and will continue till Sept. 28. During the sixteen days it is 
apen forty-seven different associations connected with the en- 
gineering and shipping industries are paying official visits to 
the exhibition. Yesterday the Institution of Gas Engineers in- 
spected the exhibits, and to-day the London and Southern 
District Junior Gas Association will be present. 

While in the past the exhibition has been almost entirely of 
technical interest, this year an appeal is being made to the man 
in the street. Displays specially arranged to make difficult 
problems clear explain some of the recent marvels accomplished 
by marine engineers. Though shipping occupies the major part 
of the exhibition, general engineering is by no means ignored. 
Exhibits in this section range from a cream that will render the 
engineer’s hands impervious to dirt to a flame that will cut 
through 15-in. steel. In what follows we describe in brief those 
exhibits which are likely to be of interest to our readers. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENGINEERING EXHIBITS. 


We will deal first of all with what may be termed heavy 
engineering exhibits. The ‘‘ Turbine ’’ furnace manufactured 
by the Turbine Furnace Company, Ltd., of 2388, Grays Inn 
Road, London, W.C. 1, is well known to gas engineers; but 
they will doubtless be interested in the smoke bridge shown 
and now supplied as a standard fitting with the ‘‘ Turbine ” 
furnace to Lancashire and Cornish boilers. The manufac- 
turers claim that by its use the advantages of freedom from 
smoke and elimination of brickwork are gained. The bridge 
is easily installed, non-choking, and _ fool-proof. The 
‘* Turnat ” furnace will also be of great interest. 

Messrs. Stothert & Pitt, Ltd., of Bath, are showing many 
examples of their rotary displacement pumps. An important 
feature of this exhibit is the design of pump which has been 
developed for such duties as forced lubrication; the pump 
being suitable for direct coupling to an electric motor or engine 
without the use of gear transmission. 

Of interest on the stand of Messrs. Ruston & Hornsby, Ltd., 
of Lincoln, is an airless injection oil engine for generating 
electricity. This is a 200 kilowatt set, and starting is effected 
instantly from cold by compressed air. Another oil engine 
which will doubtless attract attention is to be found on the 
stand of Messrs. Crossley Bros., of Openshaw. This is of 
the enclosed horizontal type with a normal rating of 80 B.H.P. 
at 350 R.P.M. Pump lubrication is supplied to the moving 
parts, On the stand ef Messrs. Davey, Paxman, & Co., Ltd., 
of Colchester, is a 340 to 376 B.u.P. heavy oil engine running 
at a speed of 330 R.P.M. The injection of the fuel is on the 
Blackstone patent ‘‘ Spring Injection ’’ system, and the design 
embodies the Paxman patent eccentric operated exhaust valve 
gear, with forced lubrication throughout. The engine is 
shown running under its own power on ordinary fuel, 
and is stopped and started to show the simplicity of this 
operation. Also exhibited by this firm is a 3-section, size 
‘*O,”’ Paxman patent all-steel sectional hot water boiler. 
This type of boiler offers many advantages. Being manufac- 
tured of mild steel plates, the risk of fracture is avoided, and 
at the same time the life of the boiler is increased. It is built 
up on the multiple unit system; each section is self-contained, 
there being no water joints to make a leak between them. 
The front and back sections are water cased, and the gases 
actually pass three times along the length of the boiler, which 
has a double return flue, thereby affecting a very considerable 
economy in fuel. 

The Bennis forced draught carrier bar type chain-grate 
stoker with multiple air control arranged for either preheated 
or normal atmospheric air supply is to be found on the stand 
of Messrs. Edward Bennis & Co., Ltd., of Bolton, which firm 
also has a working exhibit of the ‘* Bennis ’’ smokeless and 
gritless coking stoker, with natural draught furnace as applied 
to a single-flued Davey Paxman ‘ Economic ”’ boiler, with 
independent drives for stoker feed boxes and furnace bars, 

Sectional parts of water-tube steam boilers for both marine 
and land purposes are included in the display of Messrs. 


Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd., of Farringdon Street, London, E.C., 
who also show examples of high pressure drum ends and other 
accessory parts, including headers and superheaters. 


SHIPPING ENGINEERING AND MACHINERY = EXHIBITION. 


Appeal both Technical and Popular. 








— 


The patent ‘‘ Centricast’’ process is demonstrated b. the 


Sheepbridge Stokes Centrifugal Castings Co., Ltd., of Ch. -ter- 
field. ‘Centricast’’ is ‘a ‘centrifugally-cast iron suitab|. for 
all parts where plain cylindrical castings are required, «ch 
as piston ring drums, cylinder liners, sleeve valves, han mer 


valve tubes, piston valve liners, &c, Castings and _fini-jed 
machined examples of these components are shown, illusirat- 
ing the type of articles for ‘which these castings are com- 
monly used. Castings are also exhibited partly machin: | to 
show the unusually fine machining allowances required, ani the 
absence of surface scale. Fractured castings reveal the ex. 
ceptionally close grain of ‘‘ Centricast ”’ iron, which is a {ac- 
tor of its high wearing and heat-resisting qualities. 

Boltons Superheater and Pipe Works, Ltd., of Stock ort, 
have an exhibit of great interest to all engineers. This is a 
patent. steam purifier and separator with which the firm 
guarantee to produce gg’5 p.ct. clean, dry steam, free from 
moisture and impurities, from any type of boiler, irrespec ‘ive 
of the conditions of the boiler feed water or steaming condi- 
tions. ‘The apparatus: fits in place of the usual anti-priming 
pipe, can be fitted in a few hours, and no alterations to the 
boiler or pipework are required. 


MEASURING AND RECORDING INSTRUMENTS. 


There is a comprehensive display of measuring and record- 
ing instruments widely used in gas-works. The Electroflo 
Meters Company, Ltd., of Park Royal, London, N.W. 10, ex- 
hibit a range of modern industrial instruments, including 
typical ‘‘ Electroflo”’ multiple metering systems. A special 
feature is the new “ Electroflo ” automatic control pyrometer, 
which features unusual simplicity and strength. An addi- 
tional feature of considerable interest is the ‘‘ Electroflo ” 
motor-driven combined CO, indicator and recorder, which re- 
tains the essential accuracy of measurement by chemical 
analysis, but is independent of water, free from glassware and 
fragile materials, and has all of the driving and measuring 
mechanism continuously oil immersed. It is operated by a 
1/20 H.P., totally-enclosed, ventilated motor, and provides a 
continuous ink line record on a 12-in. diameter chart, and 
also indicates the CO, percentage on a scale which can be 
easily read at a considerable distance. The instrument has a 
caustic capacity permitting six months’ operation without at- 
tention. ‘‘ Electroflo’”’ draught indicators, and flow, tem- 
perature, and pressure regulators are also exhibited in consider- 
able variety. 

On the stand of Messrs. George Kent, Ltd., of Luton, is 
their combustion efficiency meter, which enables correct firing 
conditions to be maintained at all loads. Boiler feed meters 
and steam meters in a variety of patterns for all conditions, 
and a ‘‘ Telerecorder ’’ enabling steam flow records to be trans- 
mitted to a distance are also shown. A variety of oil meters 
is exhibited, suitable for measuring all grades of oil, from 
petrol to oil of high viscosity, and for all sizes of pipelines 


and conditions of discharge. For gas measurement, _ the 
shunt gas meter is suitable for measuring clean or dirty 
gas in pipelines from 3 in. in diameter upwards. The 


‘* Balance’ recorder, for giving a diagrammatic record of the 
flow of gas or air, and the curved tube manometer, for testing, 
are equally invaluable to thé gas engineer. A new instru- 
ment in the ‘Gas Holder Height Indicator’’ enables the 
height of the holder to be transmitted electrically to any con- 
venient point. 7 

A most attractive display is staged by the Cambridge In- 
strument Company, of Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. Examples 
of the wide range of instruments manufactured by the firm 
for the measurement of temperatures are shown, including 
dial thermometers (vapour-pressure type), mercury-in-glass 
thermometers, indicating and recording thermometers (mer- 
cury-in-steel type), electrical distance thermometers enalling 
the temperatures at a number of scattered points to be 
accurately observed on a single instrument placed in the most 
convenient position, electrical resistance pyrometers, and 
thermo-electric pyrometers, and a number of portable instru- 
ments designed for accurately and rapidly measuring the ‘em- 
peratures of heated surfaces in various industrial applications. 
An automatic temperature regulator is shown in actual F 
tion. i 

The Lea Recorder Company, Ltd., of Manchester, feature 
on their stand the ‘‘ Cubi ”’ meter for measuring coal in bulk. 
A complete machine in full operation is shown. Other useful 
accessories, such as distant-reading indicators, are also on 
view. The British Pitometer Company, Ltd., of Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. 1, exhibit ‘‘ Venturi’? recorders of 
various types for indicating, integrating, and recording the flow 
of liquid and other. fluids; while the thermo-electric pyro- 
meters, suitable for furnace temperature. up to 3000° Fahr., 
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shown by Messrs. Negretti & Zambra, of Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.C. 1,° are bound to attract attention! 


Finally, in this section, we call attention to the éxhibits of 
the Drayton Regulator and Instrument Company, Ltd., of 
West Dratyon, who show temperatures and regulators for the 
control of valves, dampers, &c.; and of the Sarco Company, 
Ltd., of Long Acre, London, W.C. 2; whose display includes 
the ‘‘ Sarco’ carbon dioxide recorder, which is too well known 
among our readers to need any comment here. 


Om SEPARATION AND PURIFICATION. 


The application of modern methods to the purification of oil 
of all descriptions is admirably demonstrated at the exhibition. 
So many, indeed, are the various appliances shown that we 
must be forgiven if inadvertently we have failed to notice some 
of them. 

The Alfa-Laval Company, Ltd., of Grosvenor Road, London, 
S.W. 1, exhibit the De Laval centrifugal purifiers, which is 
capable of removing solid matter such as dirt, dust; metallic 
particles, and any water or moisture’ from all classes of oils, 
whether lubricating, fuel, or insulating. A point on which the 
makers lay great stress is that De Laval purifiers run at com- 
paratively low speed, this being rendered possible by virtue of 
the disc construction of the bowl, which splits the liquid being 
purified into thin layers. While this type of design ensures a 
high degree of purification, the fact of being able to run the 
machine at low speed means that only small charges are in- 
curred for upkeep, and a high factor of safety can be enjoyed. 
A special feature of the larger machines, and to which par- 
ticular attention should be paid, is that they have an enclosed 
automatic lubrication system, rendering frequent visits to the 
machine for oiling purposes unnecessary. 

Visitors to the stand of Super Centrifugal Engineers, Ltd., 
of Sharples House, Grosvenor Road, London, S.W. 1, may 
observe the performance of several types of Sharples oil puri- 
fiers and separators in actual operation and under conditions 
as nearly as possible approaching those of commercial installa- 
tions. The Sharples ‘* Super-Centrifuge ’? is of extreme sim- 
plicity. It consists of the main cast-iron frame either of the 
totally enclosed or open type. The top part of this frame 
accommodates the bearing head, which is arranged for ball 
bearings, and from which is suspended the spindle and revolving 
bowl. The bottom of this bow! protrudes downwards and re- 
volves in a guide bushing which is held by a spring in its 
housing. This spring is so fitted as to permit of a lateral 
movement which enables the bow! to rotate freely around its 
own centre of gravity. The bowl, revolving at between 15,000 
and 17,000 R.P.M., and being only of approximately 43 in. 
diameter and 30 in. long, is not subject to excessive stresses 
and strains; neither are the bearings subject to rapid wear due 
to the high revolutions. The peripheral stresses, strains, and 
speeds of the bearing are comparatively low, having regard to 
the small diameter of the bowl. The bow] itself weighs only 
35 to 37 lbs., and comprises three simple parts. The ease and 
speed with which the Sharples oil purifier can be cleaned can 
be gauged from the fact that any type of this apparatus can be 
shut down, the bowl removed and cleaned, and the machine 
completely recommissioned within fifteen minutes. © The 
machines are highly suitable for tar dehydration, for which 
purpose they are extensively employed in gas-works. 

Then there is the exhibit of British Separators, Ltd., of York, 
who demonstrate the application of their machines to the treat- 
ment of insulating, lubricating, and fuel oils. These separators 
should attract the interest and attention of engineers and others 
responsible for the efficient and reliable performance of power 
plants. Centrifuges of all sizes and types are shown. Nor 
ought one to miss the stand of the Stream Line Filter Company, 
Ltd., of Westminster, S.W. 1, who exhibit a representative 
range of ‘* Stream Line ”’ oil renovators for reconditioning used 
oil, All the filters exhibited are constructed on the now well- 
ay streamline principle of edge filtration between paper 
aISCs, 


Various WELDING PROCESSES. 


Exhibits of various welding processes are also plentiful. Alloy 
Welding Processes, Ltd., of Walthamstow, E. 17, have on view 
ten diflerent types of welding equipment, including their latest 
design f motor generator set, which will appeal to those who 
desire a machine of pleasing appearance, light weight, and 
‘mall dimensions. This firm also show a wide range of elec- 
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A1rR COMPRESSING PLANT. 


Three of the firms exhibiting air and gas compressing plant 
are Messrs. Reavell & Co., Ltd., of Ipswich, the Rotary Air 
Compressor Company, Ltd., of Westminster, S.W. 1, and 
Messrs. Lacy-Hulbert & Co., Ltd., of Croydon. Among the 
exhibits of the first-named firm are a vertical two-stage com- 
pressor for general workshop use, with a capacity of 400 c.ft. 
of free air per minute for pressures up to 120 Ibs. per sq. in.; a 
** Quadruplex ’’ compressor; a water-cooled ‘* Rotary ” com- 
pressor; and a sectionalized ‘‘ Rotary ’’ compressor, showing 
the working parts. There are also a number of “ Rotary ”’ 
air motors. 

The Rotary Air Compressor Company, Ltd., of Westminster, 
S.W. 1, are showing a range of rotary air compressors and 
vacuum pumps, which are designed on the well-known crescent 
principle, but which are provided with patented floating rings 
which prevent the wear of the blades upon the casing. 

‘* Boreas ’’ high-speed compressors figure largely on the stand 
of Messrs. Lacy-Hulbert & Co., Ltd., of Croydon. These 
machines are designed for running at high speed. 


FURTHER EXuHIsits. 


To enumerate all the exhibits which the gas engineer. will 
doubtless find interesting would in the space at our disposal be 
impossible. But mention may be made of one or two. First 
of all there is the interesting thimble-tube boiler manufactured 
bv the Clarkson Thimble Tube Boiler Company, Ltd., of the 
Strand, London, W.C. 2, who specialize in the recovery of 
waste heat from the exhaust gases of two and four stroke 
Diesel engines, and are showing one of their smallest exhaust 
gas water heaters. This heater is of the ‘‘ Hegar ”’ type, in 
which the hot gases enter at the bottom, rise through the centre 
tube, then descend through the nest of thimble tubes and so 
pass out to atmosphere. The construction of the ‘‘ Hegar’’ is 
similar to that of the ‘‘ Begar”’ or return flow type of boiler, 
the only differences being the absence of a steam space and 
pads for’ extra boiler mountings on the former. This heater is 
shown in section; parts of the outer shell, water baffle, inner 
shell, thimble tubes, and centre core being cut away to show 
the unique construction of the boiler and the paths taken by 
the water and exhaust gases. 

On the stand of P.I.V. Chain Gears, Ltd., of Westminster, 
S.W. 1, are to be seen in motion standard types of totally en- 
closed ‘* P.I.V.’’ (positive infinitely variable) gears of 10, 73, 5, 
3, and 1 u.P., with a speed variation in each, case of 4: 1. 
Nuts which presumably never come off are shown by Evertite 
Locknuts, Ltd., of Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1, and 
Messrs. Vislok, Ltd., and Caxton Wood Turnery Company, of 
St. Bride’s House, E.C. 4. Messrs. Fescol, Ltd., of Grosvenor 
Road, London, S.W. 1, are showing specimens of electro- 
chemically deposited parts and materials as used in the en- 
gineering industry generally; while Metallisation (Sales), Ltd., 
of Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 4, are exhibiting their 
latest improved metal spraying pistol, by which any metals or 
alloys of metals that can be drawn into wire can be sprayed 
instantaneously on to metallic or non-metallic surfaces by the 
use of compressed air, hydrogen or acetylene, or coal gas and 
oxvgen. In the case of metallic surfaces, all areas must be 
cleaned by sand blasting first; and in the case of wood, sand 
blasting is only necessary at lesser pressures, and in some cases 
by the application of quick drying varnishes or other substitutes. 
By this process aluminium can be applied to iron and put to a 
glow forming an alloy for the protection of iron against heat, 
and for which there is a special patented application known as 
** alumizing.’’ The principal advantages of this process are the 
application of zinc.against corrosion and aluminium for the pro- 
tection against heat, and also that all cutting, if necessary, can 
be done in situ. 

The Wailes Dove Bitumastic, Ltd., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
are showing their well-known anti-corrosive preparations, in- 
cluding ‘* Bitumastic ’’ solutions, enamels, coverings, and heat- 
proof cement. Aerostyle, Ltd., of Clerkenwell, E.C. 1, have 
continuous demonstrations of their paint-spraying machinery 
for all classes of painting, distempering, whitewashing, and 
enamelling. On the stand of Film Cooling Towers (1925), Ltd., 
of Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2, is seen a model of a patent 
cooling tower to a scale of 1 in, to 1 ft., capable of cooling 
250,000 gallons of water per hour. A wide selection of trucks, 
ladders, and barrows is shown by Messrs. H. C. Slingsby, of 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2; while the Soldo Company, of 
Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1, exhibit ‘‘ Soldo ’”’ patent 
tinning compound, which, described in the ‘‘ JourNaL ”’ a short 
time ago, consists of a combination of non-acid fluxes and 
metal, and is guaranteed to be free from lead and mercury. 
By the mere application of ‘* Soldo ” and heat alone all metals, 
except aluminium, can be easily and effectively tinned without 
any previous preparation whatsoever. ‘* Soldo’’ has been 
tested and avvroved by the National Physical Laboratory. 

In terminating this brief description of what must be con- 
sidered in al! quarters an exhibition of first-rate interest, we 
may mention the attractive display of Electrolux, Ltd., of 
Regent Street, London, W. 1, who, in addition to featuring the 
well-known ‘ Electrolux ’’ refrigerator, show the ‘* New 





trodes of the ‘* A.W.P.”’ brand, to suit all classes of work, 
including stainless steel, ‘‘ Staybrite ” steel, high-speed steel, 
manga ese steel, copper, brass, and bronze. Samples of vari- 
us ele trodes, together with welds illustrative of the various 
— f work which can be carried out, are shown by the 
remier Electric Welding Company, Ltd., of Abbey Wood, 
London, S.E. 2; while the exhibit of the A.C. Welding Com- 
Pany, of Stratford, E. 15, consists of various types of portable 
Alter c”’ alternating current arc cutting and welding 
Machin s of improved design suitable for use with any welding 
“ectrode on the market, whether bare or coated. Both oxy- 
ea and electric welding equipment are demonstrated by 
essrs, 


llen-Liversidge, Ltd., of Westminster, S.W. 1. 








Electrolux ’’? water softener, which employs the base exchange 
method. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 











Gas Lighting Service Bureau. 


Sir,—An article appeared last week in one of your contemporaries 
advocating the formation of a Gas Lighting Service Bureau. 

As manufacturers interested in the gas lighting field, we should 
formation of a Gas Lighting Service Bureau 


cordially welcome the 
and we believe that all branches of the gas 


such as is suggested ; 


industry would reap a great and Jasting benefit from such a depart- 
ment. It is not our suggestion to depreciate, or interfere with in 


any way, the very valuable work done by the British Commercial Gas 
Association, but rather to co-operate with them in a similar way to 
the Lighting Service Bureau of the Electric Lamp Manufacturers’ 
Association and of the Electric Development Association—the body 
corresponding to the ‘* B.C,G.A.”’ 

Such a Bureau would be entirely at the service of every gas under- 
taking to help them to retain their lighting load (public and private), 
and the research department would be constantly exploring future 
possibilities of gas lighting and placing this knowledge at the dis- 
posal of manufacturers and gas undertakings. The Electric Lighting 
Service Bureau is very valuable—surely the gas lighting industry needs 
some organization to meet this. . 

If all those interested—gas engineers, manufacturers, and suppliers 
of fittings—get together, an active body could soon be formed. In 
fact, if prompt action is taken, some plans could no doubt be put 
before the ‘* B.C.G.A.”’ Conference at Eastbourne to lay the founda- 
tion of joint amicable working. 

We have taken the liberty of asking the good offices of the Editor 
of the ‘* Journat”’ to receive any letters from manufacturers, sup- 
pliers, and engineers who would welcome a preliminary meeting to 
discuss the practicability of the suggestion. If those interested would 
be good enough to write to the Editor, endorsing the envelope ‘‘ Gas 
Lighting Service Bureau,”’ their communicatjons will be forwarded 
to the writer, and a preliminary meeting will be arranged in London 
or other suitable place within the next week or two. 

“* LIGHTER S1pe.”’ 


Sept. 9, 1929. 





Purification of Coal Gas. 


Sir,—I desire to avail myself of the opportunity afforded through 
your esteemed journal to express my appreciation of Mr. Cooper’s 
authoritative and instructive dissertation on the ‘“ Purification of 
Coal Gas *’ which appeared in your issue of Sept. 26, 1928. I have 
perused the contribution with interest, more especially that 
section which deals with cooling and condensation in which reference 
is made to the data advanced in my paper on this subject.* It would 
appear, however, from Mr. Cooper’s endeavours to make comparisons 
between the data determined by his Committee and that resulting 
from the work conducted by the Australian Gas Light Company, that 
some misunderstanding has arisen regarding the precise nature of 


great 


the respective coefficients. 

Reference is made by Mr. Cooper to the copy of the paper printed 
in the ‘*‘ Gas Age-Record ’’ of Feb. 11, 1928. It is possible that had 
he also read the copy of the paper printed in the ‘‘ Journar ” for 
Feb. 8, 1928, certain additional information would thus have been 
obtained from the graphs which were given in the ‘* JourNaL”’ and 
not in the “ Gas Age-Record,’’ and the comments made by him, as 
a consequence, may have been modified. In the circumstances it be- 
hoves me to add a few remarks which may assist in removing the 
misapprehension that apparently exists. 

The coefficients of heat transmission advanced by Mr. Cooper for 
various ranges of temperatures are unfortunately of a total or over- 
all nature, representing, as they do, the combined effect or resultant 
of a number of separate resistances to the passage of heat which are 
arranged in series in the following order: 


(1) The resistance due to the gaseous film which normally consti- 
tutes the major obstruction to the flow of heat. 

(2) The resistance due to the metal wall of the condenser tube, 
which is very slight and in practice is negligible. 

(3) The resistance due to rust deposits, protective coatings, paint, 
&c., on the surface of the condenser tube. 

(4) The resistance due to the quiescent film of water, which varies 
largely with the velocity of flow past the tube surface. 


It is obvious that data of an over-all nature are necessarily limited 
in their sphere of application to the particular set of conditions (such 
as velocity, temperature range, and degree of saturation of the gas, 
the nature of the tube walls, drainage of the condensate, velocity 
of the cooling water past the tube surface, &c.), which prevailed 
during the conduct of the original tests. Mr. Cooper has apparently 
failed to mention some of these factors, and has inadequately de- 
scribed others. From the foregoing remarks it will be appreciated 
that any attempt to compare over-all coefficients, the components of 
which are not fully described, is manifestly unsatisfactory, and may 
lead to erroneous conclusions 

In view of the multiplicity of widely divergent conditions which 
exist in practice, it is obviously necessary to reduce all data ob- 
in this field of research to a com- 


tained, by the various investigators 


***Gas Age-Record,'’ Feb. 11, 1928, 


[ We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 


} 


mon basis before any comparison between them may logical!) be 


made. The data obtained from the research undertaken b»\ the 
Australian Gas Light Company are expressed in terms oi the 
condensing gas film coefficient only, which, taken in conjunction 
with the other coefficients (the data for which are available {from 
various sources), enables the designer to forecast accurately the heat 
transmitting capacity of any condenser, under widely varying con- 
ditions. 

While Mr. Cooper has recognized the effect of velocity of flow 
of gas through the condenser tube on the value of the over-all co- 
efficient, he has, however, apparently failed to take cognisance of 
his work of the function of the diameter of the condenser tube. The 
internal diameter of the tube is of fundamental importance in de- 
termining the degree of turbulence. As the gas film coefficient js 
a function of turbulency, the significance of the diameter of the tube 
is therefore obvious. This fact has been recognized by Reynolds and 
other investigators on heat transmission and fluid friction. The 
function of the tube diameter in heat transference has been deduced 
by Mr. C. C. Challis, of the Australian Gas Light Company’s staff 
from purely dimensional considerations in the following manner : 

Since the conductance of a fluid film varies inversely as its thick- 
ness, which is in turn dependent upon the density S, viscosity U, 
and mean velocity of flow V, of the fluid and the diameter of the 
condenser tube D, it follows (by the simple assumption that each 
of these factors obeys an exponential relationship) that the film co- 
efficient 

Ke ee ae ae 
Sa Ub De yn 
where k, denotes the specific conductivity of the condensing gas, 
the value of which is dependent upon the temperature range 
and the degree of saturation. 

The influence of the various factors concerned in the rate of heat 
transmission through a fluid film has been shown by Buckingham* 
to depend upon fundamental dimensions of mass m, length L, and 
time @, which obviously must enter to the same power in the case 
of any two quantities that may be equated one to the other. 

By applying the fundamental dimensions of the physical quantities 
involved we have: 


ky 


Thickness measured by the dimension coin i 

Viscosity ee = Ps oe « a 
. m m 

Densit - * ” Y +s — «= 

’ Vol L3 

Velocity - o” * ‘ L 

6 

Diameter o ” ” i) arts 


By substituting these dimensions in equation (1) we obtain the fol- 

lowing relationships : 

1 

k oe 

2 E 
1 m \a /m \b > cy . ’ . . . : 

5 me” Be ~} , which, when simplified, gives : 
but | a) (") (*,) 3 whi V impli gives 
—b—-n 
@ a Pe ee eee 


| 


-1 Fb -8a-b+c+n 
Lom L 
Since each dimension must necessarily enter to the same power on 
both sides of any equation, we obtain, by equating to zero, the 


following relationships : ; fl f 
(i) From a consideration of the mass relationship it follows that: 


a + b = O, whence a = —b 
(ii) Similarly, from the dimension of time we obtain the equation 
—b —n = O, from which n = —b 
(iii) From the consideration of the third dimension—viz., length— 
—we have: 
c+n—b—3a+1=0 
from which it follows that : 
c=3jga¢tb-—-n-1] ...-.+-s. «© 


Since from physical considerations we know that the fils on 
ness decreases with increasing velocity of flow, it is desira ile ' 
reduce the exponents a, b, and c used in equation (1) in — 
of the exponent of the velocity of flow—viz., n. It has been show 
that a = n, and that b = —n, whence it follows, by substituting 


in equation (3), that: 


(3) 


1 thick- 


c=jn-n-—-n-l=n-! 


Now, substituting for a, b, and c in equation (1), we have : 
. eee K SV Npan-l ae (4) 
Ke film thickness e( U ) 
It should be noted that equation (4) is a logic 


the dimensions cancel. The relationship has, however, bet 
on the assumption that the tube surfaces are perfectly 


al one—since @ 
n deduced 


smooth—4 
* Phys. Rev. 4 (1914), P- 345, also Trans. Am. Soc. Mech. Eng. 37 (19% 
p. 263, J. Washington Acad. Sci. 4 (1921) p. 347- 
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condition which is only approximated in practice. - Consequently it 
js necessary to introduce a factor C, as suggested by McAdams and 
Frost,” to allow for the added resistance to the passage of heat 
caused by the entrapped stagnant fluid as the result of the roughened 


tube surface. 


a -/VS\n ~ hel 
(= ~ Re rite Gt ote) ) 
k; CK; (>) D (5 
The effect of diameter on the coefficient of heat transmission of 
fluid films may be summarized as follows: 


k, 0 D™! vie few ot oe ae Oe 


It is not deemed expedient to enter further into the mathematical 





* Journal Ind. and Eng. Chem., Vol. 16 (1924), pp. 460-7. 





treatment of experimental data at this juncture, but it is hoped to do 
justice to this fundamentally important branch of research in an 
article describing the data obtained from a research on gas conden- 
sation conducted by the Australian Gas Light Company, which will 
be contributed to the ** JouRNAL ”’ in the near future, 

In conclusion, I desire to direct attention to the similarity of the 
deductions made by Mr. Cooper and myself in regard to the effect 
of velocity of gas flow on the coefficient of heat transmission. The 
values of the coefticients were-found by our respective investigations 
to be proportional to the o°76 and to the 0°77 power of the mean 
gas velocity ; these results being to all intents and purposes identical. 

H. TInpDAtg, 
Engineer for Works. 

The Australian Gas Light Company, 

Sydney, July 30, 1929. 








Gas Radiators of the Closed Fluid Type. 
No. 297,080. 


Moser, A. D., of Mosman, New South Wales. 


Ne. 15,703; May 29, 1928. Convention date, Sept. 14, 1927. 


This invention relates to radiators of the type in which a limited 
quantity of water enclosed therein is heated by a gas furnace in- 
corporated in the structure, the steam generated being contained in 
the apparatus. Tubular unit sections of cast iron are united and 
held assembled by pressed-in tubular thimbles of wrought steel; a 
gas furnace chamber being formed in the lower portion of the 
radiator by integral extensions of the tubulous upper part of the 
sections. Fhe invention also comprises a pressure controlled auto- 
matic valve to supply gas to the burner located in the furnace cham- 
ber, and also devices for the purpose of evacuating air, for break- 
ing the vacuum when the apparatus is allowed to go cold, and for 
relieving over pressure which may result from accidental over- 
heating. 





Gas Switch.—No. 316,923. 
METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY 
Otd Kent Road, 


SouTH and Situ, J. 


S.E. 15. 


H., both of 


No. 13,296; May 5, 1928. 


This invention relates to electric ignition apparatus for incan- 
descent gas burners. The ignition apparatus comprises a switch 
having a body containing mercury and formed with two compart- 
ments in each of which is located a contact, the compartments 
being placed in communication with one another by a _ restricted 
orifice or orifices. The invention is illustrated in the accompanying 
diagram, in which fig. 1 is an elevation, fig. 2 an end elevation 
partly in section, and figs. 3 to 6 detail views; figs. 3 and 4 showing 
the switch in alternative positions, fig. 5 a transverse section of the 
switch body, and fig. 6 a sectional elevation of the heating coil. 

1 is a gas burner supplied with gas by a bracket pipe 2. The gas 
supply is controlled by a valve (not shown) located in the upper 
portion 3 of the burner, and the valve is adapted to be opened in any 
known manner by a pneumatic impulse transmitted through a pipe 4 
from a pneumatic switch 5 having a switch lever or arm 6. 











REGISTER OF PATENTS. 












Fast with the switch lever or arm 6 is an arm 7 


7 secured to a 
rod 8 carrying a rod 9. The rod g is squared to receive a switch 
body 10 formed of insulating material and divided into two compart- 
ments 11, 12 by a dividing wall 13 having bores 14 of small diameter ; 
the compartment 11 being of greater capacity than the compartment 
12, The compartments are partially filled with mercury indicated 
at 16, and leading to the interior of the compartments are ter- 
minals 17, 18 connected to circuit with a battery 19 supported in 
spring clips 20 and with a coil 21 adapted, when the circuit includ- 
ing the battery 19 is closed, to become heated and ignite the gas. 

The ends of the leads from the switch and battery are connécted 
to clamping terminals mounted in a block 23 of insulating material 
and having sockets receiving pins or the ends of leads 24, to whose 
other ends the coil 21 is connected. The block 23 is secured in 
position by the screw (not shown) which normally holds the by-pass 
pipe in position. 

In operation, when the switch lever or arm 6 is depressed, the 
pneumatic switch 5 is operated to open the valve controlling the 
supply of gas to the burner, and simultaneously the switch body 10 
is moved from the position shown in fig. 3 to the position shown in 
fig. 4. 

During the movement of the switch body 10 the mercury con- 
tained in the compartment 11 flows through the bores 14 to the 
compartment 12. When the mercury contacts with both terminals 
17, 18, the circuit comprising the battery 19 and coil 21 is completed, 
and the coil is heated. The mercury maintains contact with both 
terminals 17, 18 until substantially the whole of the mercury has 
passed from the compartment 11 to the compartment 12, thereby 
maintaining the current through the coil for a period sufficient to 
heat the coil and ignite the gas. 

When it is desired to turn out the gas, the switch arm or lever 6 
is raised to its normal position, whereby the pneumatic switch 
allows the valve to be closed. Simultaneously the switch body 10 
is moved from the position shown in fig. 4 to the position shown in 


fig. 3. It will be seen that during this reverse movement of the 
switch body, the mercury, in flowing from the compartment 12 to 


the compartment 11, moves out of contact with the terminal 18 
very much sooner than it moves out of contact with the terminal 17 
when the switch is moved to its ‘‘on”’ position. Thus the circuit 
is completed when the switch is being moved to its ‘‘ off ’’ position 
only for a comparatively short period. 


The length of time during which the circuit is completed is regu- 





fig 44 
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lated by the location of the terminals 17, 18, the size of the bores 14, 
and the quantity of mercury in the compartments; and obviously 
the length of time of completion of the circuit can be varied by 
varying one or more of these factors. 


Ridding Coke Oven Gas of Carbon Dioxide. 
No. 316,174. 


Union Curmigue Betce Sociftté Anye., of 


No. 26,593 ; 


Brussels. 


Sept. 17, 1928. Convention date, July 24, 1928. 


Anhydrous ammonia such as is prepared by synthesis from hydro- 


gen drawn from coke oven gas is particularly suitable for saturat- 
ing all the acid elements contained in coke oven gas. The am- 
monium carbonate thus obtained can be used to perform a double 


exchange with calcium sulphate, and thus to yield ammonium sul- 
phate. The gases to be treated are scrubbed, when they come out 
of the apparatus for the condensation of tar and of the ammoniacal 
liquor, with a solution which contains ammonia recovered from the 
which is rendered alkaline. by the absorption of 
anhydrous ammonia. Prior to the scrubbing step, the ammoniacal 
solution advantageously is caused to absorb ‘the ammonia and the 
acid gases given off in the distilling columns for treating the am- 
moniacal liquor coming from the cooling apparatus in which the hot 
gases are treated. ‘These acid gases containing carbon dioxide supply 
a further source of ammonium carbonate suitable for sulphatation 
by gypsum. As the evaporation of anhydrous ammonia is a source 
of cold, advantage is taken from this fact to extract from the gas, 
freed from acid and alkaline compounds, the aromatic hydrocarbons 
of the benzole group. 


condensate, and 


Coin Mechanism of Prepayment Meters. 
No. 317,182. 


Merers, Ltrp., of Manchester, and Gover, W. T., and 
Mayor, J. A., both of Oldham. 
No. 18,404; June 25, 1928. 
This invention relates to prepayment mechanisms, and has for 


its object the provision of an improved coin holder adapted to be 
used with coins of different values, and improved means for actuat- 
ing .the prepayment mechanism from the coin. ‘The coin holder is 
formed about a spindle adapted to be turned when a coin is in the 
holder in order to operate the prepayment mechanism. ‘The coin, 
when inserted into the holder, rests upon a block which is held be- 
tween side plates to which it is connected by pins and inclined slots ; 
the side plates being attached to, or forming part of, an end plate 
of the holder which can, when a stud is released, be moved 
along the operating spindle. Such movement causes the block to be 
moved away from, or towards, the spindle. With this arrangement, 
if a small coin is to be used, the movable end plate is adjusted towards 
the front plate of the coin holder to suit the diameter of the coin, and 
holder is that the coin 


coin 


simultaneously the bottom of the raised so 


is always held at a correct height for operating the prepayment 
mechanism. 
The coin holder carries a wide pinion which is adapted to engage 


wheel coupled to the prepayment mechanism. ‘This pinion, 
due to its axial width, can eng the wheel whether the coin holder 
is adjusted to suit large or The spindle of the pinion 
which comes within the coin holder has secured thereto a part with 
the teeth being curved on one side. The 
coin in the holder the teeth through a gap between two 
lugs which come over the toothed part. When a coin is placed 
in the holder, it passes between the lugs and engages the clutch 
teeth, which prevent the clutch and the wide pinion from rotating. 
If the coin holder be now turned, the wide pinion will turn the 
change wheel with which it engages so as to reset the prepayment 
mechanism for another delivery of the gas. 


a change 
se 
small coins. 





clutch-like teeth thereon ; 


engages 


No, 317,183. 
No. 18,405; June 25, 1928. 


rhis patent relates to a compact and economical construction of 
the foregoing invention. The claw which movement from 
the metering mechanism of the meter is not directly upon the worm 
or screwed shaft which extends within the usual slotted sleeve or 
barrel, but is capable of being geared thereto through change gears 


a 
a high gear ratio between the parts. Thus 


receives 


giving either a low or 


the spindle carrying the claw has a small and a large gear wheel 
thereon, and a grooved collar by which the endwise setting of the 
spindle is fixed. Upon a part adjacent to the spindle is pivoted 
an arm which can be locked with the collar in any one of three 


In one position, with the arm at one side 


positions re lative the reto. 
In a second 


of the collar, one gear, either high or low, is in service. 
position, with the arm at the other side of the collar, the other gear, 
In the third position, with the arm 


either low. or high, is in service. 
out of service, and the 


in the groove in the collar, beth the 
prepayment mechanism is rendere d inoperative. , 

The worm or screwed shaft is rotated from the metering mechanism 
slotted sleéve or barrel around is rotated from the pre- 
payment mechanism through the face teeth of a combined crown 
and ratchet wheel upon a spindle, to which is secured a change 
wheel rotated by the coin holder. A collar around the slotted barrel 
has lugs which pass through the slots to engage the worm or screwed 
shaft: the rotation of the screwed shaft moving the collar in one 
direction, and the rotation of the barrel moving it in the opposite 
The slotted barrel and screwed shaft are disposed across 


gears iret 


and the 


direction. 


the face of the crown and ratchet wheel, and so make a compact 
construction. 





Gas Washer-Scrubbers.—No. 317,412. 
Crapuam, T. A., of Keighley. 
No. 10,450; April 10, 1928. 


rhis invention consists of a series of chambers or enclosed s; aces 
one superposed on another in order to occupy positions arou.d a 
central revolving shaft. Each chamber is separated from the c!am- 
ber above by an appropriately formed dish or concave base->iece 
which will receive the washing liquid. The space between ea: of 
these partitions is filled with trelliswork of laths, over which the 
flowing liquid may travel:in order that, as the gas ascends thr ugh 


the chamber, it will impinge upon the moistened surfaces. lhe 
shaft is arranged to carry cylindrical members within which ute 
attachments are mounted to produce a centrifugal’ pamp; and | ach 
of these cylindrical members has its lower end dipping into a © vit 


formed by the partition at the base of each chamber above, \ hile 
the upper end of the cylindrical member is covered so as to jcaye 
an annular space between the upper rod and the cover. The spac 
is formed between a radial flange on the upper end of its cylindrical 


member and the cover. mounted thereon. ‘Thus, as the shai re. 
volves, so the liquid is thrown out radially through the flat orifice, 
which is of annular shape extending around the whole periphery of 
the radial flange on the upper end of the cylindrical member. The 
liquid is thrown in a sheet over the top of the contents of the cham- 


ber in order that it may. descend over them to the base, whence it is 
again pumped to the 


top. 


Externally-Heated Gas Ovens.—No. 317,536. 


Merkcom, C., of Bayswater, W. 2. 
No. 14,102; March 14, 1929. 


This invention consists of a gas cooking stove, comprising an 
oven surrounded by an outer casing so arranged as to provide a 
space on all sides thereof with the exception of ‘the front; having 
provided gas burners oppositely disposed in the side flues, and where- 
in the burners are so constructed as to direct the flames in a sub- 
stantially horizontal direction beneath the oven, and also in a ver- 
tical direction up the side flues, whereby the body of the oven may 
be evenly heated. 


Cement Gun.—-No. 317,595. 


Woovait-DuckuaM (1920), Lrp., and Duckuam, Sir A. McD., 
both of Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


No. 19,519; July 5, 1928. 


By this invention the cement is impelled into the crack or crevice 
by means of an explosive. For this purpose a gun is provided which 
can be loaded with cement of syitable consistency, which is then 
discharged by firing an explosive so as to discharge the cement into 
the crack. The patentees find that quite a small explosive charge 
contained in a cap such as is used for firing a small pistol frequently 
suffices to impel the cement into the crack. ‘The gun may be of the 
revolver type, so that a number of discharges may be made without 
recharging the gun. The barrel of the gun may. be constructed so 
as to distribute the discharge. 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal ’’ for Sept. 4.] 


Nos. 25,863—26,566. 

Cocksepce, H. E.—*‘ Coking coal.’’ No. 26,435. 

Ewart, W. E.—‘* Gas engine.’’ No. 26,164. 

Guut, H.—*‘ Gas burners.’’ Nos. 26,214, 26,500. 

IMPERIAL CHemicaL INpustTRIES, Ltp.—See Cocksedge, H. E. 
No. 26,435. 

Matvos, R.—‘* Detection of gas leakages.’’ No. 26,553. 

Motor Fue. Proprietary, Ltp.—‘‘ Manufacture of water gas.’ 
No. 253927. 

Nosie, J. H.—*‘ Gas retorts.” 

Sarcant, B. S.—** Gas stoves."’ 


No. 26,503. 
No. 26,018. 





[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal’’ for Sept. 11.] 
Nos. 26,567—27,294. 


‘* Producing pitch from tar.’’ No. 26,¢ 
7 regulators.”’ No. 26,905 
Becker, A. C,—‘‘ Adjustable gas appliance.’” No. 27,01: 
BRoOADHEAD, C. F.—See Andrews,R. S. No. -26,644. 
CnapMan, S.—** Gas-detection systems.’’ No. 27,040. 
Esersotp, P.—'* Gas boiler.’”’ No. 26,597. 
HansFrorp, J.—‘‘ Coirn-freed gas meters.’’ 
Hartvey, T.. E.—*‘ Geysers.”’ No. 27,202. 


Anprews, R. S. 


Becker, A. C * Gas-pressure¢ 


“No. 27,178. 


Humeureys & GLascow, Ltp.—*‘ Gas generators.”’’ No. 27,134 

Junker & Run Axt.-Ges.—‘‘ Gas cocks.”? ~No. 26,674. 

McWuirter, E. M. S.~-See Chapman, S:~No. 27,040. 

Matix, Lrps, R. °& A.—‘t Thermostati¢ally-controlled «lve 
vices.’" No. 26,921. 


Parrott, F. W. L,—‘**Burners for cooking stoves.’? No. 26,850- 
Scureiber, E,—‘* Heating furnaces by gas.’’ No. 26,85:. : 
Smitu, H. P.—‘ Pressure gauges for gas containers.”’ No. 26,753: 
South Metropo.itan Gas Company.—‘‘ Expansion joii 
brick work.’’ No. 26,804. : 
Worttey, G. W.—See Main, Ltd., R. & A. No. 26,92: 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


YEAR’S WORKING AT STOCKPORT. 
First Report of Mr. Sowerbutts. 


In his first annual report on the activities of the Stockport Gas 
Department for the financial year ended March 31 last, Mr. Walter 
S. Sowerbutts, the Engineer and Manager, who was appointed to 


succeed the late Mr. Meunier in December last year, states that 
the total income on revenue account is £235,458, as compared with 
£247,609 for the previous year. The reduction is entirely due to 
less revenue from residuals, this source of income showing a reduction 
of £13,166. Sulphate of ammonia, however, showed an improve- 
ment of £797, due to a slightly harder market, and also to a 
continued improvement in the working of the plant. 

Expenditure on revenue account has been £,175,264, as compared 
with £185,534 in 1927-28, being a reduction of £510,270, the chief 
item of avhich is a decrease of £9000 in manufacturing costs. A 
saving on maintenance of works (41914) and chemical plant (41049) 
has been achieved, whereas £687 increased expenditure has been 
incurred in repairs and maintenance of mains and services, due to 
the very severe weather experienced in February. 

A new high-pressure main to Bramhall has been in use through- 
out the year, and, together with the attention paid to leakage and 
renewals of old mains, has contributed to the reduction of the gas 
unaccounted-for figure to 4°5 p.ct. The expenditure on capital 
account was £27,885, of which the chief item was £19,206 on 
account of the new purifying plant, which was put into commission 
in November last, and the results obtained from which have been 
very Satisfactory. 





GAS AND UNSOUGHT PUBLICITY. 
A Matter of Ignorance. 


In an address before the Chester-le-Street Rotary Club, Mr. L. H. 
Sensicle, B.Sc., F.1I.C., of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and .Gateshead 
Gas Company, said that, apart from the industry’s own advertising, 
gas receives a fair amount of unsought publicity of an unfortunately 


distasteful kind. The first type of notoriety arises from the occurrence 
from time to time of suicide by means of gas. There is a tendency 
to decry gas for the ease with which it can be used for that pur- 
pose; but it can be almost unanswerably argued that, if gas were 
not available, people intent on taking their lives would find other 
means of doing so. 

A further notoriety results from occasional explosions, and from 
underground leaks in recent times. Gas in itself is not explosive 
in the sense that gunpowder or T.N.T. are ; in other words, it is 
the mixture of gas with air that is explosive. The explosion is, 
in essence, a flame which spreads rapidly throughout the mixture. 
The rapidity of the flame movement depends upon the proportions of 
air and gas in the mixture, and in the most favourable mixture com- 
bustion is so rapid that a violent explosion results. There are limits 
in the concentration of gas beyond which ignition will not take place 
when a spark or light is applied. For an average town gas the 
lower limit of gas in air is 7 p.ct. and the upper limit 21 p.ct. 
Somewhere between these limits in the midway region occurs the 
mixture of greatest explosive action. The richer the gas, the lower 
is the percentage of it required to make air explosive. Thus benzene 
has a low limit of 2°7 p.ct., while its mixtures with air are 
inflammable up to 52 p.ct. 

There are combustible gases other than those obtained from the 
gas-works, and some of them are to be found occasionally in 
potentially dangerous places. In this class are sewer gas, petrol 
and benzole vapour, acetylene, turpentine vapour, and the emanation 
from newly painted surfaces, coal store gas, and, last but not least, 
bitumen gas. The last-named is a very rich gas, and it therefore 
takes very little mixed with air to form an explosive mixture. Bitu- 
men gas is formed in great quantity when bitumen is overheated. 
Biturien is a common insulating material for electric cables, and 
cases have occurred when the cable has been heated by overload 
or short-circuiting; and this gas, which is accompanied by black 
smoky, has been evolved. Unfortunately the circumstances are very 
fav ble for explosion, since the gas is first evolved, and the 
tempcrature does not rise to ignition point until later, when gas 
has xed with the air above; alternatively, sparking does not 
occur until some of the bitumen has left the cable and so reduced its 

ion. 
gas industry, continued Mr. Sensicle, has sometimes had a 
ess where accidents have occurred. If gas, no matter of 
igin, is thought to have been smelt, it is immediately believed 
and public to have been town gas. The first day’s reports 
mity are well placarded and headlined. Subsequent results 
tigation revealing perhaps another than the first suspected 
» reported in small inconspicuous paragraphs on a later date 
terest has naturally subsided. If there are two outstanding 
which it seems ought to be more generally appreciated, they 
t, that gas by itself—i.e., without air—cannot explode, no 
ow much heat or how many sparks are applied to it; and, 
that the gas from the gas-works is not the only kind which 
ound in the wrong places. ; 
r the good of the community that there should be competi- 
veen gas and electricity. There is, and always will be, 


Vapour 


room for both. Man started with solid fuel, and this served his 
purpose for countless generations; and then came liquid fuel, and 
finally gaseous fuel. The advent of each new arrival might be 
thought to have threatened the earlier form, yet all three states of 
fuel have their field to-day, and the earliest—t.e., solid fuel—is still 
the most popular. Electricity can almost with scientific truth be 
said to be the fourth state of matter in that it represents the finest 
state of subdivision into which we can conceive matter to be taken. 
The less rarified condition or third state of matter—namely, gas— 
now appears to be threatened by the advent of electricity; but, 
arguing by analogy, it is far less likely that electricity should banish 
gas than that gas should entirely eliminate solid and liquid fuel. 

Further, it can be said that gas has passed over a century of pro- 
gress, and is thus sufficiently developed in efficiency of manufacture 
to be within reach of the poor man’s purse. The progress has not 
ceased; in fact, it may be said to be accelerated. Chairs in gas 
engineering have been established in universities here and in America; 
and constant research is being carried on. Gas passed its childhood 
in the Victorian era, and for that reason has perhaps been uncon- 
sciously thought of as possessing a kind of decaying respectability 
associated with that remarkable period. But it should be remembered 
that the troubles of childhood have been successfully surmounted, 
and the young man, having put away childish things in this present 
century, is making great progress and is always looking for fresh 
fields to conquer. 





. GAS UNDERTAKINGS ACT APPLICATIONS. 
DECLARATIONS OF CALORIFIC VALUE. 


Ackworth, Featherstone, Purston, and Sharlston Gas Company.— 
450 B.Th.U. per c.ft. (Jan. 1, 1930). 

Connah’s Quay Gas and Water Company, Ltd.— 475 B.Th.U. 
(Jan. 1, 1930). 

Glossop Gas Company.—450 B.Th.U. (Jan. 1, 1930). 

Marlborough Gas Company.—475 B.Th.U. per c.{t. (Jan. 1, 1930). 


GAS REGULATION ACT. 


Portishead Gas Company, Ltd.—soo B.Th.U. per c.ft. (Dec. 27). 





GAS UNDERTAKINGS ACT ORDERS. 
SECTION 6. 
East Ardsley Gas Company. 


The Company shall, from April 1, 1930, charge according to the 
number of B.Th.U. supplied, and shall on or before Jan. 1 give 
notice of the calorific value of the gas they intend to supply. 


Haworth Urban District Council. 


The Council shall, from April 1, 1930, charge according to the 
number of B.Th.U. supplied, and shall on or before Jan. 1 give 
notice of the calorific value of the gas they intend to supply. 


Heywood Corporation. 


The Corporation shall from April 1, 1930, charge according to the 
number of B.Th.U. supplied, and shall on.or before Jan. 1 give notice 
of the calorific value of the gas they intend to supply. 


Kirkham Gas Company, Ltd. 


The Company shall, from Jan. 1, 1930, charge according to the 
number of B.Th.U. supplied, and shall on or before Oct. 1 give 
notice of the calorific value of the gas they intend to supply. 


Longridge Gas Company. 


The Company shall, from Jan, 1, 1930, charge according to the 
number of B.Th.U. supplied, and shall on or before Oct 1, 1929, 
give notice of the calorific value of the gas they intend to supply. 


Spennymoor and Tudhoe Gas Company. 


The Company shall, from Jan. 1, 1930, charge according to the 
number of B.Th.U. supplied, and shall on or before Oct. 1 give 
notice of the calorific value of the gas they intend to supply. 


Whitby Gas Company. 


The Company shall, from Jan, 1, 1930, charge according 
number of B.Th.U. supplied, and shall on or before Oct. 
notice of the calorific value of the gas they intend to supply. 


Worsboroughdale and Worsborough Gas Light and 
Coke Company, Ltd, 
The Company shall, from April 1, 1930, charge according to the 


number of B.Th.U. supplied, and shall on or before Jan. 1. give 
notice of the calorific value of the gas they intend to supply. 
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EXTENSION AT BELFAST GAS-WORKS. 
Glover-West Vertical Retorts, 


carbonizing plant at the 


A decision has been taken to extend the 
Belfast Gas-Works to cope with steadily growing demands and to 


safeguard the position for the future. This is really an expansion 


of a scheme the first stage of which was completed over two years 
ago—the reconstruction of * D” of vertical retorts the 
installation of waste-heat boilers, which was carried out by Messrs. 
West’s Gas Improvement Company, of Manchester. It has now 
been decided to reconstruct the existing ‘*C ’* bench of Glover-West 
vertical retorts in a similar way. 

Among other outstanding advantages, the following are claimed: 
(1) The capacity of **C’’ bench would be increased from 2,750,000 
c.ft. to 5 million c.ft. per day; (2) the increased output would be 
obtained upon the same ground area as is at present utilized, and 
the space held in for future extension would not be en- 
croached upon; (3) increased yields of gas, tar, and ammonia per 
ton of coal would be obtained; (4) the existing retort house, retort 
bench bracing, and auxiliary machinery could be utilized; (5) the 
capital cost per million c.ft. of increased capacity would be low; 
(6) the reconstruction could be carried out Yuring the spring and 
summer months without interfering with normal operations, and 
the plant would be ready to meet the winter demand of 1930-31. 

The general reconstruction will follow the lines of the previous 
one, and an opportunity will be taken to reconstruct several portions 
of the plant which are common to both ‘‘ C ”’ and ‘‘ D ”’ benches. 


bench and 


reserve 
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GAS EXHIBITION AT BAKEWELL 
Opened by the Marquis of Hartington, 


Opening a five days’ gas exhibition at the Bakewell Town Hall on 


Fuesday, Sept. 10, the Marquis or Hartincron, last year’s President 


of the Society of British Gas Indusiries, said that gas was still, he 


believed, far and away the most economical method of heating and 
cooking. The gas industry was having to meet keen competition from 


electricity. Electricity was forging ahead rapidly ; and in this country, 
where the source of both gas and electricity was still coal—and must 
be coal—and where it was questionable whether we should be able to 
produce much electricity by water power, there was very little doubt 
that for many years to come gas would remain cheaper and more 
efficient than, and quite as clean a source of heat for cooking and 
The outlook for gas was as bright 
as it had ever been, and there were great possibilities of the extension 
Great strides had been made lately in the the gas 
It was cheaper than sticks, and 


domestic purposes as, electricity. 


of its us use of 


lighter for the ordinary domestic fire. 


by securing immediate combustion, it meant that less smoke was 
‘iven off. 

Mr. Puture Woop (Chairman of the Bakewell Gas Committee), 
who presided, said that it was twenty years since a similar exhibition 
was held at Bakewell. The Council had hired out cookers to con- 
sumers at 2s, 6d. per quarter, but they thought that the standard 
type of cooker did not necessarily meet the needs of everybody ; and 
the exhibition was held to bring before the publie. better types of 
cookers. These could be purchased on a cash basis or on hire-pur- 
chase terms, 

Ihe lecturer was Miss H. H. ‘Tuxford. 

_— - 





CANADIAN GAS AND COKE INDUSTRY. 
Statistics for 1928. 


{Extracted from the Board of Trade Journal.] 
The manufacture of coke and gas in Canada in 1928 was carried 
on in 45 plants, capitalized at 92,145,190 dollars, employing 3914 
persons and turning out products with a total value of 34,708,447 
received High Commissioner of 
Canada in London from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
Ottawa. Materials cost 17,164,246 dollars, so that the value added 
by manufacturing processes was 17,544,201 dollars. 

Illuminating and fuel gas was the principal product of 37 plants, 
and 8 plants were engaged principally in the manufacture of coke. 
Output of gas coke and bye-product coke in Canada during 1928 
totalled 2,314,127 tons, an increase of 287,689 tons over the total for 
the previous year. ‘This tonnage established a new record, being 
14 p.ct. greater than the previous high record of 2,027,058 tons in 
1926. Bye-product coke plants produced 1,980,591 tons in 1928, 
while only 333,536 tons were obtained from artificial gas plants. In 
addition, 95,908 tons of petroleum coke were recovered as a bye- 
product of petroleum refining. 

Production of totalled 35,058,920 

$67,124 thousand c.ft. were produced in gas plants and 23,191,796 
thousand c.ft. in bye-product coke ovens. Sales of gas reached 
15,606,609 thousand c.ft., worth 13,933,537 dollars; most of 
the remaining gas was used for fuel in the retorting plants or 
associated metallurgical works. A further 2,489,346 thousand c.ft. 
of still gas was made in petroleum refineries for their own use. 

Imports of coke into the Dominion increased to a total of 
1,060,029 tons in 1928 from 772,235 tons in 1927. Exports of bye- 


dollars, states a _ report by the 


thousand c.ft., of which 


gas 


—— 
product and gas coke totalled 25,058 tons, as compared with the 
1927 figure of 74,109 tons. In addition, petroleum coke amounting 
to 19,857 tons was exported during 1928, as against 17,424 tons in 
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TRADE NOTES. 
Tully Plant at Lochgilphead. 


The Lochgilphead Gas Company have recently installed a s 

Tully plant, and have changed from straight coal gas to all ‘* 1 
ors gl 4 ‘ 

Gas *’ withqut experiencing any trouble or complaints from the « 


summers. 


Tully Mechanical Water Gas Operator. 


Messrs. Tully, Sons, & Co., Ltd., of Newark-on-Trent, have re- 
ceived an order for one of the'r patent water gas mechanical operators 
from the Glass Works, Montier, Switzerland, who have one of the 
many Tully gas plants in use for the manufacture of industrial ga> or 
the Continent. 


Aluminium Paint and Fagtory Lighting. 

Without any increase of glass areas or changes in their arrange- 
ment, added intensity of light sources, or re-arrangement of lighting fix- 
tures, better natural illumination of one of the large foundry buildings 
of the General Electric Company of Erie, Pa., has been secured through 
the use of aluminium paint. Only one coat, which was considered 
the equivalent of two coats of oil paint, was used; and this was 
sprayed on. The cost of application was 48 p.ct. of that of 
equivalent pigmented surface, and, since re-finishing will hive to be 
done at less frequent intervals, further savings are possible through 
reduced painting costs and avoidance of interference with production 
work. An added advantage of the aluminium paint is that it is 
highly resistant to lacquer fumes that are released in the shop. 


Asbestos Cement Building Products, Ltd. 

Owing to the rapidly increasing business of the asbestos cement 
ugits of the Turner & Newall, Ltd., group, a new Sales Company, 
styled Asbestos Cement Building Products, Ltd., has been established 
to include in its. scope the entire sales activities of Turner Brothers 
Asbestos Company, Ltd., at Trafford. Park, Manchester (for asbestos- 
cement products), Bell’s Poilite and Everite Company, Ltd., London, 
and British Fibrocement Works, Ltd., Erith, so that, as from 
Oct. 1, the sale of all asbestos-cement building products (including 
** Turners’ Trafford Tiles,’’ Bell’s ** Bigsix,’’ ‘‘ Poilite,’’ ‘* Fibrent,’ 
*“*Turnall,’’ ** Serval,’’ and ‘* Everite’’ . asbestos-cement 
‘* Decolite ’’ floorings, rigid rubber-floor tiles, and decorated pro- 
ducts, &c.) will be conducted in the name of Asbestos Cement Build- 
ing Products, Ltd. The new Company will have its Headquarters at 
Trafford Park, Manchester, with Branch Offices in London: Queen's 
House, Kingsway, W.C.2; Birmingham: 14, New Street; Newcastle- 


goods, 


on-Tyne: Collingwood Buildings; and Glasgow: Castle Chambers, 
65, Renfield Street. In addition, a mobile, technically-trained staff 


of representatives will cover the whole of the country to give advice 
and assistance upon all problems connected with the roofing, walling, 


panelling, and flooring of all types of buildings. 


agin 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


Lonvon, Sept. 10. 





no changes to report in the tar products market, and 


There 


prices remain unaltered. 


are 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 


Sept. 10 
Markets for tar products are steady. 
Pitch is still very firm. There is a good demand, and a fait 
amount of business has been transacted on the basis of 47s. 64. 


f.o.b. There are still inquiries for the second half of next year, and 
some business is said to have been done on the basis of 45s. f.0.b. 
In creosote, there is no alteration in the market. 
Crude carbolic is in keen demand, and consumers are anxious t 
purchase right to June next year. 
Crystals carbolic are very firm 
delivery to the end of the year gjd. is asked ; 


indeed for near delivery For 
but it is possible to 


buy synthetic crystals in America for next year’s delivery at con- 
siderably under this figure. 

For pure naphthalene business continues at fair prices. The 
market for whizzed naphthalene is steady. 

Water-white products are firm generally; but there is not such a4 
good demand for pure products, and prices have eased a little. 

The average prices of gas-works products during the week re 
Gas-works tar, 25s. to 30s. Pitch—East Coast, 47s. 6d. f.o.b. West 
Coast—(f.a.s.) Manchester, 42s. to 42s. 6d.; Liverpool, 45s. 6d. t 
y6s. 6d. ; Clyde, 45s. 6d. to 46s. 6d. Toluole, naked, North, ts. 744. 
to 1s. 8jd. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, gd. to rod. 5ol- 
vent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 33d. Heavy n htha, 
North, 1s. to 1s. o}d. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid and salty, 
3id. to 34d.; low gravity, 2d. to 2}d.; Scotland, 33d. to 33d. Heavy 
oils, in bulk, North, sid. to 6d. Carbolic acid, 60’s, 2s. 54. 1 

Salts, £5 to 4.5 105 


2s. 6d. prompt. Naphthalene, £12 to £14. 
Anthracene, “A ”’ quality, 23d. per minimum 4 


bags included. 
p.ct., purely nominal; “* 3’’ quality, unsaleable. 





Benzole Prices, 
The following are considered to be the market prices to-d: 


d. s. d. 


8. 
Crude benzole . . . o 10 too 11 per gallon at work: 
Motor _,, - « « 8,80? © ax ” ” 
go p.ct. j, Le on PR re Bg ” ” 


10, Ir ,, ” ” 


Pure > Ae Soe 8 





1927. 
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| 
Dividends, Rise (Transactions 
— NAME. (a eo 
Prev.| Last | . 13. La 
Ht.Yr| Ht. Yr.| Sept. f | on Week. Prices. 
lace a 8 % P.a. | | 
6 5 ‘Aldershot § p.c. max. Oo. .| 10-15 | 3 1 
4 . c. Pref. . .| 78—16 ; ee 
| 48 1g Alliance & Dabisn Ord. .| 96—99 _ 94—98 
| 4 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb. . .| 62—65 | ee +. 
1 1 | Barnet Ord.7p.c. . + 112-115, ; 1125 
| 1/4] 1/4§|/Bombay, Lad... . . |17/6—90/- | 8a. 17/6 
| Ba 9 |Bournemeush 6 yon o 0 | 19 w A sce . 
| 9 1 | Do Ripe. + « | 199—12 aie 
| 6 6 | Do. Pr pee + | 10§—11 A 
3 3 Do. ; p.c. + | 64-67 eo 
4 ‘4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. —15 ° 
ad ” Brighton & Hove 6 p. ¢. Con. 118—116 
6 62 Do, 6p.c. Con.) 100—108 
5 6 Bristol 6 p.c. max, .. + —t 94a ae : 
| 7 (|British Ord. . . * « | 116—118" —2 118 
7 7 | Do Tp.o. Pret... . | 119—117 m as 
4 4 | Do, 4p.¢. Red. Deb, m1—14 73 
5 5 Do, 6p.c.Red.Deb. .| 94—97 “s 
| 6 8 (|CapeTown,Ltd. .. . 9—10 
if ‘f 0. 4} p.c. Pref, . .| 6§—7 
| 4 44 | Do ‘4, p.c.Deb. . «| 71—7 
| 6 6 \Oardift Con. Ord. . 9$8—101 
| 4 Do. Th p.c. Red. Deb. +» | 99—102 
| 64 5 |Ohester Ps. rd... «| 86—916 
| 42/-| #2/- |Colombo Ltd. Ord... . 85/-—87/ 
14h} 1/49 | Do. 1 p.c. Pref. . | 90/.—22/- 
1/9 1/9 \Colonial Gas ae. Ld. Ora, 94/6—26/6 ‘ 9s 
1/7h| 1/7 Do. 8p.c, Pref.| 90/6—22/6 | ; a 
1 7 Commercial Ord. . . +} 98— | ‘ 944- 95 
8 8 Do. p.c. - «| 66—59 . we 
| 1 7 lceayton sliding soale , .|108—111_ | : ae 
5 6 | Do, max.div.. . »| 81-84 ‘ i 
|} 10 7 [Dane Com, «. « « « « | 118—12le ‘ ee 
| 4 ‘ Do. Deb + + | 68—Tle | : ad 
| 6 6 | Bast ‘Hall Ord, 5 p.c. S20 18—15 | oe 
\47 14 | Buropean, Ltd. + | 16—18* | —$ 16—17} 
58 5R |Gas Light & Coke 4p.o. Ord. | 17/9—18/3/ | —Ba. |17/104—18/8 
84 84 | Do. Shp.c.max.. . .| 61—68 614—624 
| 4 4 | Do. 4y.c, Con, Pref, .| 18—16 io | %B—44 
| 8 8 | Do, 8p.c.Con. Deb. .| 56—59 -4 | 656—57, 
| 6 6 | Do, &p.c. Red. Deb, . | 97—100 tt | 994 
ig 7 Hastings 6t L.6p.c.Conv; 98—108 és | es 
| 5a 64 p.c. mov. | 77—82 e | 
t10 110 ‘Hongkorg & ¢ a. ‘Lad. . 14—15 - | J 
| 6 64 |Hornsey Con 84—87 +e ve 
10 20 (Imperial oniimenia Gap. 420—440 —2 424—446 
Be 84 8b p- .©, Red. Deb. | 69—72 i | ‘ 
1h 8 |\LeaBridge6p.c.Ord., .| 115-118 | °:. | 
64 6 |Liverpool6p.c. Ord. . 93—94b { A 
1 ' 0. 7 p.c. Red, Pret. 102—1045 | re 
a 9 Maidstone . p.c.Oap. . . | 129—127 | ; 
| 8 8 Do. .0. Deb. 53—56 os 
| 18 110 ‘Malta & Mea terranean 5§—6 a—_—_ 
} \Metrop’t’n (of Melbourne) | 
-= 54 | 5§p.c..Red. Deb. . . 100-108 | . 
| 45 19 |Montevideo, Ltd. 105—108 o 
| 6i 6 ‘Newoastled Gateshead Con. 17/-—11/64/ +84 
| 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Pref. . | 71§—724d +1 
| 8 BA Do. 84 p.c. Deb. 68-694 |e aS 
7/1/0 4 North iMiadlesee an °. Con 110—116 } ee a 
|. 9 7 Oriental, Ltd, . 115—120 } . 1164—117 
| 8 8 |Plym’th &8ton’ house 8 pc, 110-113 | ‘ ae 
8h 8 |Portam’thOon. Stk.4p.c.5td.| 118—118 | . ee 
| 6 5 Do. 6 p.c. Maz.| 80-838 | ee se 
;— 16 |Primitiva Ord, - | 84/-—86/- | —I/- | 84/8—85/3 
| 4 4 | Do.4p.c. Red, Deb... ; 92—95 | t 
| 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb, 1911 | 79—82 | £2 
| 4 4 | Do. 4p.e.Cons.Deb, . 79—82 814—83 
6 6 (San Paulo 6 p.e. Pref. . 7? és 
| 6% 62 Sheffield Cons. . 108—1106 | 
; 4 4 | Do.4p.c.Deb, . . 74—Tle 
| 34 14 (South Afriean ... . 4—6 ‘ - 
vi) 5 \South Met.Ord.. . 100 —102 -1 1003—102 
| 6 6 | Do. 6 p.c. Irred. Pf. | 106—109 +1 1064 
| 8 8 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. . 67—60 58 
HI 6 | Do. 6 p.c. Bed. Db 98—100* -2 984 
8 84 |South Shields . 1038—104da vo ee 
64 64 |South vr Ord. 5 p.c. 108—106 - 104—105 
5 wri Sp 95—98 ‘ a 
5 5 South’ mpton Ord. p.c. maz.) 97- +1 
tg oe Do, 4p.c. Deb.| 70— Ja 
| 8 | 8 /(|SuttonOrd. . . + «| 116—119 +1 118—1184 
;— | 5 Do. 6 p.c. Deb... 90—938 +1 98 
ie 4 1 =~. I p.e. Red. Pref.. | 100—102 ut nie 
|} 6 | 6 .0. Red. Deb. | 100—102 ve 
| OF | 6 ‘Tottenbam istrict Ord. . | 105—108 106 
54 i} Do. p.c. Pref. | 97—100 ee 
rs ' ihe Do. p-c. Deb. | 14—77 mm 
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1 | 7 | Wycombe s ; 98 96—91 
eo we 790. 6p. - pret. - | &5—90 - 
|Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 
| | and Hpsom— 
9 | 9& | Wandsworth A 5 p.c, 144—147 
3% | % | Do, BBhpc. . | 122-197 : 
63) 68 | Do, C and New | 100—105 Z 
Te | 7: | o fea: ° he if 
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Hy | 6 | Do. 6 pe. Pref , —92 ; 
8 | 8 Do, 8 p.c. Deb. ~ 64—57 ° 
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WILLIAM MURDOCH 


EPLICAS of the Chantry 
Bust of William Murdoch 
for Sale, in Marble, Bronze, 
and Plaster. 
J. GIUSTI & CO., 


SCULPTORS, 
328, St. Vincent Street, GLASGOW. 











TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT 


Limite, 
BRETTEL’S ESTATE, 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every Description of FIRE BRICKS. 


Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative and 
urnace Work 


Sarrments Prompruy aND CAREFULLY Exxcuren. 


Lonpon Orrice : 





E. C. Brown & Co., 
LeaDENHALL Cuampens, 4, St. Mary Axz, E.C, 








38 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE has enabled ‘‘ BRIS- 
TOL’S” te offer THE LARCEST RANCE OF RE- 
CORDING INSTRUMENTS, all 
characterised by their simple, 
robust design and accuracy. 
RecordingVolt, Amp. and Watt- 
meters. Pyrometers. ime, 


Speed, Motion. Liquid Level 
Temperature Control, etc. 


BUY BRISTOL'S AND BUY 

D THE BBST Particulars from: 
J. Ww. & Cc. J. PHILLIPS, LTD., 
23, College Hill, Cannon St., London, B.C. 4 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 
From Our Own Correspondents. 
NORTH-EAST COAST. 


The market during the past week has been extremely quiet, 
especially as regards Durham coals. There has been 4 continued 
scarcity of boats, so serious as to lead to railway wagon difficulties. 
Some of the collieries have had idle time—a rare experience in recent 
months—and there are, of course, a good many weak spots in 
consequence, All this is very disappointing to producers, but it is 
felt in some quarters that it cannot be all attributed to the shortage 
of boats, and that there has been a decided falling off in the spot 
demand. As usual, the prompt position is affecting the tone of 
forward business, and, while collieries are still as firm as ever in 
their ideas for next year, buyers are showing hesitation. The dis- 
cussions on selling schemes, and the general hints of the possibility 
of renewed labour troubles and political interference, ‘are very dis- 
turbing influences. 





Current quotations for gas coals are 17s. 6d. f.o.b. for Wear 
Specials, and 16s. 6d. to 17s. for best qualities. These better 
brands are fairly firm, but seconds are easy at rss. to 15s. 6d. 


Coking coals, while nominally 15s. 6d. to 16s,, are an uncertain mar- 

ket. Best Durham bunkers are quoted at 16s. to 16s. 6d., 

seconds are freely offered at 15s. Northumberland steams on the 

whole are steady, and 16s. is quoted firmly for best screened sorts. 
Gas coke is steady at 21s. 6d. to 22s. f.o.b. for shipment. 


YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE. 


The export trade continues firm, with an increased inquiry for best 
hards, quotations for which are 18s. per ton f.o.b. Delivery is not 
so good in secondary sorts, though a large quantity continues on offer. 
There is an increasing demand for gas coal. Furnace coke is in 
fairly good request, with priees,of 22s. to 23s. per ton f.o.b. The 
home request for industrial fuel remains good, and the export inquiry 
fair, with prices of washed trebles 18s., doubles 17s. 6d., singles 
16s. 6d., smalls 15s. 6d., per ton f.o.b. 

The following are the Humber bunker and export prices, f.o.b. 
usual shipping ports. 

South Yorkshire.—Hards, Association, bunkers 18s. od. to 19s., 
export 18s.; screened gas coal, export 18s.; washed trebles, export 
18s.; washed doubles, bunkers, r8s. 9d., export 17s. 6d.; washed 
singles, export 16s. 6d.; washed smalls, bunkers 16s. 3d., export 
15s. 6d.; rough slack, bunkers 13s. 6d. to 13s. 9d., export 12s, 6d. 
to 138.; smithy peas, export 19s. to 19s. 6d. 

West Yorkshire.—Hartley’s (f.o.b. Goole), bunkers 17s. 6d., ex- 
port 17s, to 7s. 6d.; sereened gas coal, export 18s. to 18s. 6d.; 
washed trebles, export 17s. 6d. to 18s.; washed doubles, export 
16s. 9d. ; washed singles, export 16s. ; washed smalls, bunkers 15s. 3d., 
export 14s. 6d.; unwashed trebles, export 17s. to 17s. 6d. ; unwashed 
doubles, export 15s. 6d.; rough slack, bunkers 13s. 6d., export 12s. ; 
coking smalls, export 12s. 

Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire.—Top hards, bunkers 18s. 6d. 
to 19s. 3d., export 17s. 6d. to 18s. 3d.; cobbles, bunkers 18s. 9d., 
export 17s. 6d.; washed trebles, export 18s.; washed doubles, export 
17s. to 178. 3d.; washed singles, export 16s. to 16s. 6d.; washed 
smalls, bunkers 16s., export 14s. 6d. ; unwashed doubles, export 16s. ; 
rough slack, bunkers 14s. 3d. to 14s. 9d., export 12s. 6d. 

Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire.—Screened steam 
coal, bunkers 17s. to 18s., export 16s. 6d. to 17s.; gas coke, export 
238. to 24s.; furnace coke, export 23s. to 24s.; washed steam (Goole, 
West Yorks.), bunkers 17s. 9d. ; (Hull, West Yorks.), bunkers 18s. ; 
(Hull, South Yorks.), bunkers, 18s., export 17s. 


MIDLANDS. 


The market continues inert. Warnings of further advances to 
come have little effect in stimulating buying. There is a little more 
daing in industrial coals, not more, however, than is accounted for 
hy seasonable influences. 

The weather has been all against the development of fresh activity 
in the house coal market. Merchants have put down heavier stocks 
than last year in view of the probable effect on prices of the stricter 
control towards which’ the trade is moving, and the prospect of a 
readjustment of labour conditions. Consumers are buying very little 
Those who have stocking accommodation and helieve in making use 
of it have had no occasion to draw upon reserves laid in at minimum 
summer prices. Others will not bestir themselves till necessity 
presses, 

There are few spot lots on offer. This is attributed, however, not 
to equilibrium in supply and demand, but to a market so irresponsive 
that departments think there is nothing to be gained by 
ittempting to force the pace. At collieries which cater principally 
for the household trade there are large accumulations of slacks wait- 
ing to be cleared. Low grades could be bought at 3s. 6d. if anyhody 
wanted them. 

Coke prices continue to harden. 
much as they require, but 


sales 


Blast-furnaces are getting as 


renewal of contracts is an increasingly 





inxious business. There are practically no offerings on the open 
market. 

CONTRACTS OPEN. 
Coal. 


The Clacton Urban District Council invite applications for the 
supply of gas coal. [See advert. on p. 636.] 





It has been decided to reduce the price of gas by ad. per 1000 ¢.ft. 
at Knutsford. 


and - 





Bolton’s Civic Week.—From Sept. 20 till Sept. 29 Bolton 


stage a “ civic week,’’ and its various municipal activities, nat 
including the gas-works, will be open to inspection. 


will 
rally 





Gas Sales at Ellesmere.—The annual statement of accou 
the Ellesmere gas undertaking was presented at a meeting of th 
Urban Council on Friday last. The report stated that the gas sold 
during the year was 7} million c.ft., as against 63 millions for th. 


(S$ of 


previous year. It was also reported that the cost of the new gas. 
holder was £2214. 
Reduction in Gas Price at Brighton.—The Brighton and Hoy 


General Gas Company give notice that, as from the reading of the 
gas meter indices at the end of the current (Michaelmas) quarter, thy 
price of gas to ordinary consumers will be reduced by o-2d. per \herm 
or 1d. per 1000 ¢.ft. The new price of gas will be god. per tierm, 
or 3s. gd. per 1000 c.ft. 


Driffield’s Gias Showroom.—At a recent meeting of the Driffield 
Urban Council, there was a protest, on behalf of local tradesmen, 
against the new showroom opened by the Gas ‘Commiittee. Mr. H 
J. Taylor contended that it was an interferenee with the privat 
traders in gas appliances. A motion that after three month 
further purchases of fittings should be made was defeated. 


Ss no 


Encouraging (ias Usage in Belfast.—Hitherto it has been the 
practice in Belfast, when application has been made for a supply of 
gas, to supply free of cost the service pipe laid in ‘the public 
thoroughfare, but to charge to the applicant the cost of the pipe 
laid in private property. With a view to furthering the use of gas, 
this arrangement has now been revised; and on the recommendation 
of the Manager, Mr. J. B. Smith, service mains on private property 
will in future be installed free up to a length of 30 ft., the same to 
apply to renewals. 


Public Lighting at Corbridge.—A plea for additional and extended 
facilities for lighting for Corbridge was put forward at a public 
meeting at Corbridge to vote the amount to be expended on lighting 
the village during the winter. Major-General Sir R. A. Kerr Mont- 
gomery, Chairman of the Parish Council, presided. Councillor J. L. 
Dennison drew attention to last year’s resolution to extend the light- 
ing; and Mr. Burnip moved, and it was agreed, ‘that certain lamps in 
the village remain lit all night. He said it was ridiculous that a 
village of the size of Corbridge should extinguish its lamps at 10.30 
each night. 


Gasholders in Rural Districts—Mr. T. Rhys Evans, Chairman 
of the North Wales (Coastal Area) Regional Planning Committee, 
speaking at a meeting of the Conway Rural District Council, said 
he understood that in connection with a gas extension scheme the 
Colwyn Bay Council proposed to erect gasholders in the rural dis- 
trict. He wished to preserve the amenities of the Llangystenin and 
Glanwydden valleys, and hoped that even before choosing sites for 
any such constructions the Colwyn Bay Couneil would consult the 
Rural Council. It was decided to ask the Colwyn Bay Council not 
to proceed in acquiring sites until the Rural Council had been con- 
sulted. 





Fairy Gas Competition.—The names of the prizewinners in the 
annual Fairy Gas Competition organized by the British Commercial 
Gas Association have just been published. The £50 scholarships 
(awarded for essays on domestic hygiene) have been won by Lilian 
Beryl Bryan, of Cardiff, and Mary Quinn, of Lockerbie. Cardiff has 
taken a scholarship once before, but this is the first time that a 
Lockerbie child has gained a first place. The scholarship money 
will as usual be held in trust to be spent in assisting the education 
of the winners. Children all over the British Isles entered for this 
competition. The address of one competitor was ‘‘ The Lighthouse, 
Kirkwall,’’ and it was with real regret that the judges had to decide 
that his paper was not up to prize standard. 


Glasgow’s Gag Supply.—At a recent meeting of the Glasgow 
Corporation, the minutes of the Gas Committee contained a recom- 
mendation to enter into an agreement with Messrs. John Gardner 
(Collieries), Ltd., to supply for fifteen years 20 million c.ft. of gas 
per day at 8*4d. per 1oo0 c.ft., or 1°75d. per therm; but it was 
agreed to take the matter back for further consideration. Mr. J 
Strain said they ought to have a full report as to what such 4 
proposal would really mean. Before being asked to vote, they ought 
to know; for instance, the number of men who would be disrmss* 
if the scheme came into operation, the amount of wages involved, and 
the reasons why the Department could not enter into the 
new coal distillation process whereby they would be able to produce 
gas either by the American or by the British system, and © N 
cheaper gas to Glasgow. 


Gas 


Seis 


Increased Demands for Gas at Sedgley.—The annual rv rort of 
the gas undertaking of the Sedgley Urban Council for the vear ended? 


March 31 last states that the gross profits amounted to* £5759, ane 


the net profit to £2555. During the year the price of gas was fT 
duced by od. per 1000 ¢.ft., and at the end of the year—the oir 
time for a long period—the undertaking finished up with a cas” 


balance in hand of £358. In connection with the development ha 
the large Goldthorn Estate, agreement has been reached with t 


Wolverhampton Gas Company for a supply of gas, in bulk for 4 
period of ten years, as the development had commenced at -— 
Wolverhampton end of the estate, away from the existing mains © 
the undertaking. Eventually when the development reache’ a 
head on the Sedgley side, it would be connected up with the genera 
system of distribution. Borrowing powers had been sough' whol 

emand, ¢ 


structing mains on this estate. To meet the increasing « 
scheme for the general extension of works was under con 
and as a first instalment it was proposed to erect immediately ¢ ¥! 
gas plant of a capacity of 150,000 ¢.ft. per day, 


: Jeration, 
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Abbott, Birks, & Co... . 
Alder & Mackay, Ltd, . . 
Aldridge & Ranken, Ltd. . 
Allan, Thomas, & Sons, Led. ; 
Anglo-American Off Company, Ltd. . 
Arden Hill & Cov. . 3 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease, & Cos 1 Ltd. 
Ashwell & Nesbit, Ltd... . . 
Reel, C R.,EAB . |. ete 














Bagnall, John, & Sons, Ltd- 
Bagshawe & Co., Ltd. oe 
Bale & Church, Ltd). . . . . 
Barrowfield Ironworks, .Ltd. 
Battersea Polytechnic 

Berk, F. W., & Co., Ltd. . 
Blakeley (Firth), Sons, & Co., ‘Lea. 










Bray, George, & Cox Ltd. . 

British Aluminium Ce., Ltd. 

British Furnaces, Ltd... . 

British Gas Paorifying Materials Co. 
British Thomson-Houston Ce., Ltd. 
Broadbent, Thos., & Son, Ltd. . 
Bromford TubeCo., Ltd. . . . 
Brotherton &-Ce., Ltd. . . . 
Bugden, T.,@Co . . . . 














Cambridge Instrument Co., Ltd. . 
Cannon Iron Foundries, Ltd. . . 

Carless, Capel, & Leonard. . ... 
Carron Company. . ws 
Celite Products Corporation gt 
Cellactite and British Uralite, Ltd. . 
Chapman (Spencer) & Messel, Ltd... 
Chaseside Engineering Co. . : 
Chemical Engineering and Wilton’s 











Clapham Bros. Ltd.. . . . 
Clayten, Son, & Co., Ltd. ie a 
Cloake,A.G. . . “ey 
Cockey, E., & Sons, Ltd. 

Coleman F oundry Equipment Co. 
Competition Points for Gas Salesmen 
Cort, Robert, & Son, Ltd. . 












Crossley Bros (Bispham) . . 
Crossley Brothers; Ltd: (Openshaw) . 
Cutler, Samuel, & Sons, Ltd. . 








Danks, H. & T. (Netherton), Ltd. 
Davey, Paxman; & Co., Ltd. , . . 
Davis Gas Steve’Co., Ltd. . 










Dry Gasholders, Ltd. : 
Duckham, Alexander, & Co:, Ltd 







Economic Gas Boiler Co., Ltd. 

Economical Gas Apparatus Con- 
struction’ Company, Ltd. . 

Ellis, Key, 4 ae 

Gvans, Joseph, & Son (Wolverhamp: 
ton), Ltd. . 

Expanded Metal Company, Ltd.. 










F.C. Construction Co., Ltd. . , 

Falk, Stadelmann, & Ce. we s 
cher, Russell, & Co., Ltd. . 

Foster & Pullen, Ltd. . 

Foster Bros, Ltd. . 

Fraser & Chalmers Engineering Works 










Gas Chambers and Coke Ovens Ltd. 
Journal . 









Purification and Chemical Co. 
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A recent installation supplied to the 
Coventry Gas Department. 


P. N. LANGFORD, Esq., 
Engineer. 


Capacity: 6,000,000 ¢. ft. per day. 










First supplied to the Bournemouth Gas and Water 
Co., in 1913. This condenser has been installed 
on Gas Works in all parts of the world in capacities 
varying from 100,000 c. ft. up to 12,000,000 c. ft: per day. 


Recent patented improvements include a self-contained 
reversing bye-pass for each column, and a combined 
arrangement for continuously separating and cooling 
the tar and liquor condensates as they are formed. 









Maximum efficiency—low water consumption. 
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